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| have seen suc- 








ceed have always been 
cheerful and hopeful, who 
went about their business 
with a smile on their faces 
and took the changes and 
chances of this mortal life 
like men. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Society, Incorporated in 1890 


Administration 


First Vice-president, Mary McCowEn 
Secretary, H. M. MCMaANnaway 


President, Harris TAYLOR 


3uilding, The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Second Vice-president, E. McK. Goopwin 


Treasurer, Boyp TAYLOR 


Honorary Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep DELAND 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


1921-1924 
Harris Taytor, LL.D. 


Superintendent, Institution 
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tion of the Deaf, New 
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A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D. 


Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


GILBERT GROsVENOR, LL.D. 
President, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

JoHn Dutton WriIGHT 
Principal, Wright Oral 
School, New York City. 

Mary McCowen 
(Retired) Head of Deaf- 


Oral Department, Chicago 
Normal College. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1922-1925 
Davin FarrcuHiLp, D.Sc. 
In Charge of Agricultural 
Explorations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cot. CHarRLEs W. RiIcuH- 
ARDSON 
In Charge of the Section of 
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Speech, Division of Recon- 
struction, U. S. Army. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D. 
Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 
T. C. ForrESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McManaway 


Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


1923-1926 
Mrs. CALvin COooLipGE 
Washington, D. C. 


E. McK. Goopwin 
Superintendent, North Car- 
olina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


Harotp Hays, M. D. 
BWA. CoS: 
President American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for 

the Hard of Hearing. 


AtvIN E. Pore 
Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania School for 
the Deat, Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Mrs. EpMunp Lyon 
Mrs. A. T. MILLs 

Mrs. A. L. E. CrourTer 
SARAH FULLER 

FRANK M. Dnariccs 

Mrs. Joun D. Wricut 


The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association, 
through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, 
and its official organ, the VoLta ReEvIEw, en- 
courages the conservation of hearing, the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of the art of lip-reading by the 
hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its member- 
ship all persons who are interested in any 
of the objects the Association is striving to 
promote. Active membership dues are only 
$3 a year, with no entrance fee. Life mem- 


Mrs. NATHAN Topp Porter, Jr. 
Cora Etsie KINZIE 

Tuomas A. Eprson 

Mrs. CHARLES R. CRANE 

Mrs. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


bership fees are $50. Persons desiring to 
become members should send their remit- 
tances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Votta Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 
extra charge. 

Every member of the Association has the 
right to visit the Votta Bureau as often as 
desired. Ample opportunity to read or to 
study the many educational works in the 
reference library of the Votta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials and 
parents desiring teachers and for teachers 
who desire to change positions or who wish 
private pupils. 
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A LETTER FROM MRS. GEORGE BATES TO 
HER BROTHER IN CHINA 


By Lucy Grpson 


EAR TOM: 
The honor of a letter all to my- 
self in addition to the general one 
to the family, was almost worth being 
smashed up in an automobile accident 
for—Glory! what a sentence! But you 
know what I mean, and I’ve been so 
spoiled of late that I am like an over- 
indulged child and expect excuses to be 
made for any careless thing I do. 

I am nearly well now; the broken 
leg is so far healed that I am able to 
be about on crutches and the strained 
shoulder is only a trifle stiff. Over the 
scar on my head, a new lock of per- 
fectly white hair has sprouted, which 
will give me a very distinguished ap- 
pearance when it grows long enough to 
twist in with my dark locks. At pres- 
ent, it looks as though a tuft of cotton 
had dropped there. Indeed, we had a 
narrow escape from death—my injuries 
were less serious than those of the oth- 
ers who are still in hospital. A sorry 
welcome to New York after all our an- 
ticipations. Our apartment is charming 
and George is so happy in his new work 
—though how he can enjoy running 
down bootleggers is more than I can 
understand; but you know he has al- 
ways been a rabid Prohibitionist, so now 
he feels as though he were really ac- 
complishing something. 

Apropos of his Prohibition interests, 
I have a great piece of news for you. 
Mother has at last consented to take 
lip reading lessons and is as enthusi- 
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astic as she was antagonistic before. 
You don’t see the connection! Well, but 
let me unfold the tale. 

Mother’s deafness was so slight when 
you were here three years ago that you 
can hardly understand how very deaf 
she is now, or how foolishly sensitive 
she has been about it. After visits at 
home, each of us sent her something 
new in the way of hearing devices un- 
til she had quite a collection, but she 
felt that she “couldn’t be bothered” 
carrying even the smallest arbund with 
her. Sue made her a couple of aprons 
with. pockets big enough to hold her 
“tin horn” while she was at work about 
the house, and even went so far as to 
fasten one trumpet to her belt with a 
ribbon. Mother seems to grow more 
active with advancing years instead of 
quieting down like most old ladies and 
is on the go from garret to cellar from 
morning to night. She insists upon do- 
ing all the marketing, but will not use 
any hearing apparatus even when ’phon- 
ing. The result is that she is constantly 
getting mixed as to what people say to 
her, and poor Sue is almost driven crazy 
trying to smooth things over. Also, she 
has developed some throat trouble as a 
result of the constant screaming she has 
to keep up to make Mother understand. 

So, when we came to New York, I 
went at once to a lip-reading school near 
us to find out about lessons, even put- 
ting cotton in my ears and taking a few * 
lessons myself in order to be able to ex- 
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plain it to her. She was not at all 
pleased when I wrote to her about my 
efforts and urged her to come to us 
while learning—in fact, she was very 


indignant that I should suggest “such 
foolishness” to a woman of her age. 
She was “not deaf enough for that, 
even if she had been younger.” Where- 
fore, Anna subsided. 

Then came my accident. I had re- 
covered enough consciousness by the 


time we were on the way to the hospital 
to insist upon being taken home—nearer 
by several blocks. Of course, a trained 
nurse was necessary at first, but she was 
an unpleasant person—the only disa- 
greeable member of the profession | 
ever knew—keeping up a constant fric- 
ton with Christine, my faithful Swedish 
maid. So, when Mother suggested 
coming on to take care of me, I was de- 
lighted, for you know, besides being a 


first-class nurse, Mother reads aloud 
delightfully. 
Of course, as soon as she came, | 


tried to persuade her to visit the lip- 
reading school; but she declined to be 
persuaded. 

A few days after she came, Christine 
asked permission to be gone over night 
to her cousin’s wedding, promising to 
be back in time to prepare breakfast if 
she might leave right after lunch. Af- 
ter I had given permission, George was 
sent off on a “liquor-hunt” up-state. 
He hated to go, as I was still very weak 
and at times quite feverish; but he had 
to go and I| did not want to add to his 
anxieties by telling him that Christine 
was to be away that night. — 

Well, he went in the morning and 
she in the afternoon, so Mother and | 
were alone. Realizing how weak I was, 
she brought in “that tube. thing’ that 
she hates worst of all, and we had a 
lovely time all by ourselves. I felt so 
well that I insisted upon her sleeping in 
her own room instead of lying on the 
bed by me as she proposed. 

Somewhere about 2 A. M. George 
arrived at the Grand Central Station, 


having finished up the work sooner than 
he had expected. His train reached the 
station at the same time as one from 
some gay resort crowded‘ with a lively 
company. In the confusion at the Sub- 
way, his pockets were picked of every- 
thing, including his latchkey. He bor- 
rowed a quarter from an acquaintance 
and made for home, mounted to our 
door and rang—and rang—and rang. 
Mother was sound asleep and continued 
so. I called, rang my bell and thumped 


on the floor with my sick table. Still 
she slumbered on—and George rang 


some more. 

By that time I was nearly wild, for 
her bed was where I could see her. 
Finally, with*an awful wrench, | threw 
a small pillow which landed on the bed, 
awakening her. She sprang up, ran to 
me, exclaiming, “You poor child! Did 
Mother sleep while you were trying to 
call her?” 

I gasped, “Open the door. George is 
ringing.” But you know how fright- 
fully deaf a deaf person is when first 
awakened. Mother is no exception. 

She said, “Your head is spinning? 
Poor child, I'll bring the ice cap right 
away,” and off she trotted to the 
kitchen. 

George, seeing the light and hearing 
her moving about, redoubled his racket, 


fearing something terrible must _ be 
wrong with me. He pounded the door, 
calling, “Christine, Mother, open the 
door.” 


Overhead, he heard doors open, and 
one voice said: “What’s going on down 
there ?” 

“Oh,” replied another, “that fellow 
on the second floor has come home all 
lit up and his wife has locked him out.” 
Poor old George! 

Finally, when Mother returned with 
the ice-cap I succeeded in holding her 
long enough to scream, “Open the door 
for George.” 

That. time she did understand and 
opened the door to find George in the 
grasp of a policeman whom someone 
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had telephoned for, trying to explain that 
he was not drunk—only wanted to get 
into his own house and had lost his 
latchkey. 

Mother’s innocent, “Why, George, 
dear, have you been waiting long? [| 
didn’t hear you at all!” cleared matters 
somewhat, and when George brought 
the officer to my room to see me tied 
down with a broken leg, the big fellow 
laughed and went off without any fur- 
ther trouble. 

The next morning George and Mother 
had a quiet talk (by means of the de- 
spised tube), when he explained that 
his whole future might have been ruined 
if the papers had got hold of a story 
that he had been arrested after sampling 
some of the liquor he had seized. The 
result was that, as soon as he left, she 
put on her hat and went at once to the 
lip-reading school, took her first lesson 
and came back beaming. She seems to 
be as quick at that as at everything else 
she has ever undertaken, and it is really 
great fun practising with her, for I am 
picking up quite a smattering myself— 
can understand most short sentences. 
Now, if the family deafness strikes in 
my direction, I shall not feel as hope- 
less and shut off as some others that we 
can all remember. Neither, I hope, will 
I have to feel that I am a joke to ill- 
natured persons because of the appa- 
ratus I have to use. I do not believe 
Mother would have objected so much to 
using a horn if every person who 
talked to her had not tried to set her 
at ease by telling the story of the old 
lady and the milkman. Somehow they 
never seemed to realize that she might 
not find it as funny as they did. 


Sue has arranged to come to New 
York for a month or more in order to 
take a few lessons herself, as she is so 
afraid that Mother may be discour- 
aged when she returns home and has 
to talk to what she calls “untrained 
mouths”—mouths that do not form the 
words distinctly. But Mother has made 
up her mind to learn it thoroughly, and 


says she will stay here all winter at 
least, returning next winter unless she 
can get lessons nearer home. 

The first lesson she insisted upon be- 
ing taught, “Open the door,” and “the 
bell is ringing,” so that she would never 
be caught that way again. 

“Behold how long an epistle I have 
written you’—and all on one subject! 
I’ll try to do better next time. Do write 
again now that you have made a start 
toward better habits. 

“Do I want an embroidered Chinese 
dress?” Just send—or bring—one and 
see. With lots of love and a kiss for 
that new grey hair. 

ANNA. 





THE TRASK SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
READING 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of San Fran- 
cisco, has long had an enviable reputa- 
tion as a teacher of speech reading. 
For the last two years she has been 
studying and teaching at the Kinzie 
School in Philadelphia, and within the 
last two months she has bought the 
school from its founders, the Misses 
Kinzie. This news is of great interest 
to the profession, and every good wish 
is extended for Mrs. Trask’s success. 

Miss Cora E. Kinzie is. devoting her- 
self, for the present, entirely to her 
sister, whose illness for some months 
has been a great distress to her friends. 
It is earnestly hoped that both of the 
sisters, who have been so prominent in 
the profession, will soon be able to 
resume their work. 





DEATH OF LIFE MEMBER 


Mrs. Nathan T. Porter, of Montclair, N. J., 
died at her home in that city on January 26th. 
Mrs. Porter was a Life Member of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and her loss is sincerely 
regretted. She was the mother-in-law- of-Mrs. 
N. Todd Porter, of the Studio Club of 
Speech-Reading, who has done so much for 
the work of the Association. 








THE EDUCATION OR RE-EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAFENED ADULT* 


By Coratie N. KENFIELD 


HE success of the oral method of 

educating the deaf child has been 

a well known fact for a number 
of years, but it is within the memory 
of most of us that the first school of 
speech reading for the deafened adult 
was opened. 

Today, speech-reading schools for the 
deafened adult are to be found in all 
parts of the land. 

What do these schools offer the deaf- 
ened adult? Do they prove to be a 
means of helpfulness, and are they worth 
while ? 

In speaking of speech-reading, or lip- 
reading, as it is usually but erroneously 
termed, I must call attention to the 
negative side of the subject, that through 
comparison with the negative side, the 
positive side may become apparent. 

Lip-reading is not a perfect substitute 
for hearing, any more than touch can 
completely take the place of sight. 

It can never be an exact science, for 
nature refuses to make it so. A large 
percentage of speech sounds are so ob- 
scure in revelation as to be almost in- 
visible. Also—no two mouths are alike. 
Some are legible, some illegible, and no 
one is to blame but nature. However, 
in spite of these facts, lip-reading is 
generally possible, and well worth while. 

The work of the teacher of lip-read- 
ing is many sided, but chiefly the mental 
reconstruction of the pupil, and _ the 
teaching of lip-reading are of greatest 
concern. 

The psychological idiosyncrasies of 
the deafened adult are well known to 
vou. Why these idiosyncrasies? 

The word DEAF has _ heretofore 
signified—what? Limitation, inability, 
dissimilarity (how we do long to be like 


*Read before the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Section of Laryngology, Otology and 
Rhinology, assembled in National Convention, 
Sen Francisco, California, June 29th, 1923. 


other people, even in the length of our 
skirt and the cut of our coat) and in- 
efficiency. 

All these negative qualities, and more, 
are implied and well understood in that 
one word—deaf. 

Considering this, is it any wonder 
that the deafened adult has tried to hide 
his or her deafness; has become a tor- 
ment to himself and a problem to his 
family? 

Handicapped in the struggle to re- 
main self-supporting, shut off from the 
natural social life which he craves and 
which is his right, thrown back upon 
and within himself for companionship, 
the development of mental peculiarities 
is not to be wondered at. 

The deafened adult is usually driven 
to the lip-reading school, either by his 
physician, or by his despairing family. 
Occasionally he comes of his own voli- 
tion. 

How does the teacher of lip-reading 
set about the mental reconstruction of 
the depressed deafened adult? 

If the teacher of lip-reading is herself 
a deafened person, she sets about it in 
but one way—by her example. 

She says, “I know how rough your 
road is, for I have traveled it, but I also 
know that you, yourself, must assist in 
smoothing your own path. I can help 
you up to a certain point, and I will 
help you, but beyond that point you 
must walk alone.” 

It is by reason of her very deafness 
that such a teacher convinces and in- 
fluences the pupil to an _ indisputable 
degree. 

A woman came into our school last 
week. She was not deafened, but she 
was distressed. She had called instead 
of writing for information, as she had 
a deafened daughter who did not want 
her name or address known. The moth- 
er was in despair over the situation at 
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home. I said, “Tell your daughter to 
come and see us,” but the mother re- 
plied, “She will never come.” [ insisted, 
“Tell her to come to us. I, myself, am 
totally deaf.” The mother looked at 


me for a moment, and then said, “I 
believe that if I tell her so, she will 
come.” 

Two months ago, on my way to 


Washington, I traveled in the same car 
with a man and his wife. The man at- 
tracted my attention as he wore around 
his neck a_ long, old-fashioned ear 
trumpet which he used continually. The 
wife confided in me the fact that they 
had just celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary, and that during most of 
the fifty years of married life she had 
screamed through that trumpet, and lat- 
terly because her husband refused to 
learn to read the lips. 

And now, what about lip-reading it- 
self? How does it help in business life ; 
how does it help socially, when mouths 
vary, when lighting facilities are poor, 
and when conditions over which the lip- 
reader has no control seem to mitigate 
against success ? 

In the first place, lip-reading should 
begin at home. In the home it is needed 
above all other places, if there is to be a 
happy, comfortable, and normal home 
life. -Here it may develop almost to 
perfection, or it may not develop at all. 

It all depends upon the attitude of the 
family toward the student of lip-reading. 
Here the question of legibility of mouth 
is a small one. Familiarity through long 
and constant association makes the 
mouths in the family circle easy to read. 

But the family, through ignorance, 
breaks every rule that the teacher has laid 
down. Here begins the teacher’s cam- 
paign of education outside of her school. 
She insists that the pupil be given a fair 
chance, through natural speech, correct 
posture, good lighting, and patience. 

Little by little, the student gains confi- 
dence and poise. A difficult situation 
that makes lip-reading impossible does 
not trouble him. He is not overcome 
with mortification because he does not 
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understand. He knows fully the reason 
for his failure. He is master of the 
situation. If the situation arises during 
a business transaction, he quickly offers 
a pad and a pencil, with the request to 
write a word or two, “just to give me a 
clue, so that I may more easily read 
your lips.” 

If he sees that the mouth of the 
speaker is illegible, he immediately 
switches on his hearing device, for he 
has been told to use it when it is neces- 
sary. It has been impressed upon him 
that no one cares by what method he 
understands, as long as he does under- 
stand. 

Social intercourse can be carried on 
easily and almost normally by the aver- 
age lip-reader. Here, the lip-reader is 
able in a measure to control or over- 
come adverse conditions. The problem 
of social reconstruction pales into in- 
significance when confronted by the 
problem of earning a living, or that of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

We divide our pupils into two classes: 
Those who were suddenly deafened, and 
those who are the victims of slow, pro- 
gressive deafness. 

To the first class belong the ex-ser- 
vice men who have returned from over- 
seas, deafened. Their history reveals 
no long weary years of struggle with 
increasing deafness, as does that of the 
second class. 

Except for an occasional case, they 
are a happy lot of men, making the best 
of a bad situation, but they are handi- 
capped physically and sometimes men- 
tally as the result of their experiences, 
and they are a problem when it comes 
to the matter of vocational rehabilitation. 

It is among the pupils of the second 
class that we find psychological peculiar- 
ities. They have battled for years 
against an ever-encroaching enemy, until 
their nerves are strained to the breaking 
point. It is for such cases that we 
have great sympathy and understanding, 
but it is also for the good of such cases 
that we do not hesitate to administer a 
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little metaphorical slap on the back, 
when we deem it necessary. 

We who are teachers of lip-reading 
try to labor with the otologist. His is 
the work of physical reconstruction ; 
ours that of mental and educational re- 
habilitation. 

We cannot logically separate this 
three-fold work. Here in San Fran- 
cisco this fact is recognized. The Medi- 
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cal School of Stanford University con- 
ducts a free class in lip-reading under 
the control of its otological department. 
All patients who pass through the ear 
clinic are urged to go from treatment 
room to class room. 

This is a source of great gratification 
to us, for we feel that the approval and 
cooperation of the otologist give us the 
needed courage to carry on. 


THE FLORIDA CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


HE twelfth Conference of Super- 

intendents and _ Principals of 

Schools for the Deaf was held in 
St. Augustine, Florida, January 14 to 18. 
The attendance was not large, only 33 
out of a possible 68 active members 
being present, but according to the ac- 
counts appearing in many of the school 
papers, the meeting was exceptionally 
successful. 

The present writer is so strongly pre- 
judiced in favor of Florida in general 
and St. Augustine in particular that it 
would not be safe for her to attempt to 
mention the attractions offered by the 
climate, the quaint old city, and the 
pleasant hotel in which the sessions were 
held. There would be no space left for 
an appreciation of the cordiality of the 
hosts, the improvement and development 
of the Florida School, the delightfulness 
of the entertainments, and, very espe- 
cially, the merits of the excellent pro- 
gram. So it seems best to leave the 
comments to some of the active members 
of the Conference, as they have ex- 
pressed them in the little papers. 

But first, a word of history. 

In January, 1874, a convention of 
teachers of articulation to deaf children 
was held in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
It was the first convention of its kind 
held in the world, and is one of the most 
important milestones marking progress in 
the teaching of speech to deaf children. 

“The wish is father to the thought.” 


‘Perhaps that is why it seemed to the 
writer that this Florida Conference, held 
just fifty years from the date of that 
articulation convention, might prove to 
be another such milestone. 

Time alone makes changes certain. 
Meanwhile, read the reports made by 
some of the superintendents: 


“Whether in formal session or gath- 
ered in groups about the hotel lobby, 
superintendents were incessantly discuss- 
ing every phase and feature of institu- 
tion management and policy. The great- 
est value of such meetings lies in de- 
termination of the drift of professional 
opinion with regard to the many ques- 
tions that vitally affect the constructive 
policies of our special schools. 

“T think it may be safely said that 
there is a very marked if not an almost 
unanimous drift of opinion in certain di- 
rections which may be briefly stated as 
follows : 


“1. Establishing, so far as possible, 
the conditions of a pure oral or speech 
environment for primary oral pupils. 

“2. In the manual or semi-manual, 
intermediate or advanced departments of 
our combined system schools, — the 
gradual establishment of a strong Eng- 
lish atmosphere or environment through 
the constant and consistent stressing of 
manual spelling, writing, and system- 
atized reading, as habitual in the place 
of unrestricted signs. 
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“3. Concentration of attention upon 
the proper grouping, supervision and 
general homelike training of our pupils 
by as competent well-trained persons 
outside the school rooms as in the school 
rooms. 

“4. As an aid in this development, 
extension of the cottage, or moderately 
small group, system of housing. 

“5. Developing to the fullest extent 
the possibilities of the residual hearing 
of our pupils with intelligent use of the 
most modern scientific aids and tests. 

“6. Placing our industrial depart- 
ments upon a strictly educational basis, 
giving general training precedent to spe- 
cialized trades instruction, and having 
these departments as carefully super- 
vised and organized as the school room 
work. 

“These ‘tendencies are more or less 
idealistic, as all progress is a working 
out of ideals. Our schools, of course, 
are working under a thousand and one 
handicaps, that make the goal difficult 
of attainment. 

“These statements might be extended, 
elaborated, qualified, etc., through many 
pages. But omitting all further infer- 
ences and necessary prictical applica- 
tions, these stated tendencies stand out 
clearly as determinative of the general 
lines of progress of our very best mod- 
ern state schools for the deaf, as indi- 
cated by the discussions of their super- 
intendents in triennial conference.”—E. 
S. Tillinghast, in the Missouri Record. 


“A number of very helpful addresses 
and papers were given. The outstand- 
ing papers were ‘The Training and 
Equipment of Teachers,’ by Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Supervising Teacher of the 
Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and ‘Outside Supervision of 
Small Pupils,’ by Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, 
Principal of the Rhode Island Institute 
for the Deaf. Another excellent paper 
was that of Dr. Pittinger, Superinten- 
dent of the Indiana School, on ‘How to 
Improve the Industrial Training in 
Schools for the Deaf.’ 


“Mr. Goodwin reported that the meet- 
ing was splendid and the program was 
very constructive. 

“Mr. Goodwin has had the honor of 
being chosen a member of a committee 
of five whose purpose is to decide on 
Standardization of Teacher Training 
and Certification of Teachers of the 
Deaf. This committee consists of Miss 
Yale, Mr. Goodwin, Dr. Goldstein, Dr. 
Hall and Mr. J. W. Jones.”—W. M. S. 
in The Deaf Carolinian. 


“The topics discussed were very prac- 
tical in their nature, concerning such im- 
portant matters as outside supervision of 
small pupils, training and equipment of 
teachers, demonstration of the acoustic 
method, teachers’ pensions, improvement 
of industrial training and business ethics 
as applied to our conference. Not only 
were the introductory papers on each of 
these subjects carefully prepared, 
thoughtful and interesting, but ample 
time was given for the discussion, and 
this adds greatly to the interest and 
value of any conference. However well 
prepared the papers given may be, an 
informal discussion brings out vividly 
the essential points relating to the sub- 
jects, and the diverse points of view 
which are brought out in the discussion 
aid tremendously in crystalizing final 
conclusions. 

“The spirit of the conference was ex- 
ceptionally fine. Every subject which 
came up for discussion was discussed 
with a freedom, good spirit and liber- 
ality which are worthy of especial men- 
ae 

“The hospitality shown by the officers 
of the Florida School, by its popular 
Superintendent, Dr. A. H. Walker, and 
by the people of St. Augustine, was so 
generous and hearty that the memory 
of our stay will linger long and pleas- 
antly. The hotel accommodations were 
ideal, and nothing was omitted which 
might contribute to our pleasure and en- 
tertainment. The people of Florida have 
every reason to be proud of their beau- 
tiful school, and the work being done 
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under Dr. Walker’s leadership deserved 
and received the highest commendation 
of all those who were in attendance.”— 
H. M. McManaway, in The Virginia 
Guide. 


“All the papers and talks were good, 
and contained much that should prove 
inspiring and helpful. It would be hard 
to say which was the best of the papers 
read, but if any one deserves especial 
mention, I think it would be the one by 
Mrs. S. M. Moore, Supervising Teacher 
of the Florida School, on ‘The Training 
and Equipment of Teachers.’ ... To 
President Walker is due the hearty 
thanks of all for his thoughtful arrange- 
ments for making our visit a pleasant 
as well as a profitable one. While the 
meeting was one in which a maximum 
of constructive work was accomplished, 
there was also a little time taken for 
play.”—Parley DeBerry, in The West 
Virginia Tablet. 


“A number of new members were 
present, and all expressed their great 
pleasure and testified to the great bene- 
fits of the meeting. 

“One session was spent in visiting the 
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Florida School, and this was a good fea- 
ture. There was a boat ride, an auto- 
mobile trip on the beach, a fine banquet 
given by the Board of Trade in the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel, and, of course, a 
photograph was made. 

“But the real essence of the Confer- 
ence centered in the meetings and the 
little conferences. The latter were held 
in the lobby. These little conferences 
are often more important than the gen- 
eral program in getting down to mother 
earth in discussions. 

“Superintendents who could not for 
some reason attend were unfortunate in- 


deed. 
“The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Augustus Rogers of Ken- 


tucky; Vice-President, A. H. Walker, 
Florida; Secretary, A. C. Manning, 
Western Pennsylvania. , 

“Executive Committee—N. F. Walk- 
er, South Carolina; A. L. E. Crouter, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F. M. Driggs, Utah; 
H. M. McManaway, Virginia; J. W. 
Jones, Ohio. The Executive Committee 
organized by electing Mr. Jones, Chair- 
man.”—J. W. Jones, in The Ohio 
Chronicle. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 


OR several years the Votta REVIEW 
has given to its readers, annually, 
brief biographical sketches and pho- 
tographs of the heads of schools for the 
deaf appointed within the preceding 
twelve months. The matter has been de- 
layed this year—and still no response 
has been received from one superinten- 
dent, presumably a very shy individual! 
Of the five whose portraits appear 
herewith, only one is entirely new to the 
profession as the head of a school for 
the deaf. This one is 
MISS DOROTHY S. FOSTER 
Miss Foster is a native of Massachu- 
setts, and was educated in that State. 


She became interested in the instruction 
of the deaf in 1914, and after her grad- 
uation, with honors, from the High 
School of the city of New Bedford, 
Mass., she went to the Austine Institu- 
tion at Brattleboro, Vermont, and was 
trained as a teacher of the deaf by Miss 
Helen G. Throckmorton, who was at 
that time the Principal of the school. 
Professionally speaking, therefore, Miss 
Foster has grown up in the Brattleboro 
school ; and her appointment last June to 
the superintendency seemed but the logi- 
cal sequel to her work and interest. 


THOMAS RODWELL 
Mr. Rodwell, an Englishman by birth, 
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THOMAS RODWELL 


was trained as a teacher of the deaf 
under Dr. W. H. Addison, at Glasgow, 
Scotland. In 1907 he crossed the At- 
lantic to accept a position in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf at Belleville. Later 
he taught in Minnesota, and in 1910 was 
appointed Principal of a new school es- 
tablished at Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Soon, however, the war began to bring 
changes. The Regina School was merged 
with the Manitoba School, and Mr. Rod- 
well enlisted with the Canadian Artillery 
and served until 1919, when he returned 
to the Minnesota School. His record 
there and elsewhere was such that in 
1923 he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Manitoba School, at Winnipeg. 


CLARENCE J. SETTLES 


Mr. Settles was introduced to our 
readers last year as the superintendent 
of the Arizona School. Within a year, 
however, he was induced to assume new 
responsibilities as the executive head of 
the Idaho School, at Gooding. Mr. Set- 
tles’ varied and extensive training and 
experience in the education of the deaf 


DOROTHY S. FOSTER 


promise progress for the deaf children 


of 


Idaho. 





CLARENCE J. SETTLES 
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A. A. STEWART 


A. A. STEWART 

On May 1, 1923, Mr. Stewart became 
superintendent of the Kansas School for 
the Deaf, succeeding Mr. E. A. Steven- 
son. This is Mr. Stewart’s third ap- 
pointment as superintendent of this 
school. He served twos*terms between 
1894 and 1899. Subsequently he was 
for five years superintendent of the Ok- 
lahoma School, which place he resigned 
in order to have a home in Colorado. 

In early life Mr. Stewart taught print- 
ing for eight years in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan, and 
later was for some years engaged in the 
newspaper business. 

PARLEY DeBERRY 

In June, 1923, Mr. DeBerry became 
for the second time the superintendent 
of the West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind. His experience as 
an educator has been extensive, covering 
the work of teaching and superintending 
public schools, service as a member of 
the Board of Examiners for public 
school teachers, and membership on the 
Board of Directors of the West Vir- 
ginia Industrial School for Boys. 
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His first term as superintendent of the 
West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind began January Ist, 1914, 
and continued until the close of school 
in June, 1917, when a change in the 
political complexion of the state admin- 
istration brought about changes at the 
school. 

Since that time an amendment to the 
state school law has properly classified 
the school as an educational, not a char- 
itable, institution, and placed it under the 
control of the State Board of Education. 
This Board, on June 27, 1923, appointed 
Mr. DeBerry to succeed Mr. H. F. Grif- 
fey at Romney. 

a0. SCORE 

Mr. Scott, the new superintendent of 
the Texas School for the Deaf, prefers 
not to have his photograph published at 
present. Mr. Scott is a newcomer to 
the profession, and feels that he has 
not yet won his spurs as an educator of 
the deaf. He is deeply interested in his 
work, and if his success is in proportion 
to the spirit which he brings to it, a new 
era will have begun for the deaf. chil- 
dren of Texas. 
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THE NORMAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF LIP READING 


A SYMPOSIUM 


(Continued from the February Number) 


OT long ago, all of the teachers of 
lip-reading, whose advertisements 
in the Volta Review offered nor- 

mal courses, were invited to take part 
in a symposium on the subject of pos- 
sible standardization of normal training. 
Three papers, which came in response, 
appeared in the February number. 
Three more are presented here. Others 
will follow. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF STAND- 
ARDIZATION 
By Wilton H. McKerral. 

Before any art, science, or industry 
can be standardized it must pass through 
a certain period of experimentation, of 
trying out all things and holding fast 
that which is good; unfitness being 
restrained only by its inability to sur- 
vive the competition of better ideas 
and stronger personalities. This is 
attended by much demoralization, but 
it is the period of most rapid growth. 
Standardization is not in order until 
the emergence of a considerable body 
of facts and practices accepted by 
the profession at large as unques- 
tionably best. I doubt if the training 
of teachers of lip-reading is ready for 
standardization. The subject is charged 
with untested possibilities that demand 
considerable freedom for their working 
out. Moreover, the standardization 
of the teaching of an art is very com- 
plexed as compared with that of more 
concrete matters. Your correspondent 
bears witness to this when she enumer- 
ates the qualifications proper to a teach- 
er of lip-reading. How shall we stand- 
ardize “personality, patience, tact, un- 
selfishness, and knowledge of human 
nature?” She is right in assuming 
that these are more important than any 
technical qualification, but where shall 


we find a measuring stick for them and 
who shall apply it? To these qualifi- 
cations she adds, underscored, “ability 
to read lips.” A qualification which de- 
serves the importance she gives it for 
a better reason than that which she, in- 
advertently I hope, assigns. 


It is, indeed, well that the teacher 
should give inquirers a good impression 
of the practicability of lip-reading and 
of her own skill; but an exaggerated 
opinion of the importance of sending 
out an impression of infallibility leads 
to defeat for the teacher and disap- 
pointment for the pupils. If there is 
any one item of lip-reading practice 
which can and should be standardized 
it is the requirement that every teacher 
should inform her prospective pupils 
that lip-reading is no more a satisfac- 
tory substitute for hearing than is an 
artificial limb for the real member; but, 
like the artificial limb, is thousands of 
times better than nothing. It is better 
to travel with a crutch than to be bed- 
ridden. The skeptic says if you tell 
pupils that, they will leave you. The 
answer is, they will come back and find 
this knowledge a better preparation for 
their work than is a false hope that 
can never be realized. The best teach- 
ers and the best lip-readers I have 
known are frank to admit the deficien- 
cies of lip-reading, and I doubt if they 
could have attained their present skill 
without this admission. 

The teacher who gives undue thought 
to the impression of individual skill 
which she is making on her pupils or 
interviewers is imposing upon herself 
an almost unbearable handicap and is 
placing a barrier between herself and 
them. Unflinching frankness as to the 
strength and weakness of lip-reading 
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is the strongest bid the hard of hearing 
teacher can make for the confidence 
of her pupils. One who assumes a too 
presumptuous position in this matter is 
afraid to carry on free discussion with 
her pupils or to give practice work 
which may reveal her weakness; she 
thus bars herself from experience need- 
ful to her own progress and from the 
full confidence of her pupils which is 
so necessary to keeping up their mor- 
ale. Morale is the live element in lip- 
reading instruction. The teacher who 
can inspire and sustain morale will suc- 
ceed in spite of other weakness. The 
teacher who is weak in this retires to 
second grade, no matter how strong 
her other qualifications. This quality 
of spiritual leadership reaches its high- 
est manifestation in the deafened 
teacher and, where it exists, more than 
compensates for her handicap. ‘Time 
and again I have seen such a teacher 
discuss the merits of lip-reading with a 
prospective pupil; the inquirer formal, 
reserved, and cautious or even skepti- 
cal. Then a question which the teacher 
does not get. 

“Please repeat, I didn’t follow that.” 

“Again, please; I haven’t got it yet.” 

“Oh, you hear, don’t you?” 

“No, I no longer hear the voice.” 

“Oh!” A slight flush, a quickening 
of the eyes, and the conversation goes 
on as before, but on an entirely differ- 
ent footing. A hearing teacher could 
not have secured that breaking down 
of reserve in a year’s acquaintance. 
The deafened teacher begins her work 
with a moral advantage which no other 
can acquire, but she can retain that ad- 
vantage only by the most unswerving 
frankness as to her own limitations. 
Otherwise, instead of leading her pu- 
pils she must be constantly on guard 
lest they find her out; instead of giving 
her thought unreservedly to her pu- 
pils’ problems, she must give most of 
it to her own; instead of commanding 
the confidence of her pupils, her re- 
serve bars out even that they offer. 
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Morale cannot be sustained on an un- 
sound basis. First impressions have 
little value except as confirmed by sub- 
sequent facts. Continued association 
invariably uncovers to the pupil the 
fact, if such be the fact, that she has 
been encouraged in or at least permit- 
ted to entertain a false impression as 
to the teacher’s command of her sub- 
ject and as to the degree of proficiency 
which she may hope to attain through 
the prescribed course. The lessons 
may be taken and paid for under these 
conditions and may achieve fairly good 
results; but the true comradeship 
which should have been between teach- 
er and pupil, the inspiring “touch of 
elbows” that tells of a united front, 
unbroken in the face of a common foe, 
is lost. 

No hard of hearing person (pupil or 
teacher) should feel chagrin because of 
occasional or even frequent wrong in- 
terpretations of what she sees on the 
lips, neither should her friends expect 
infallibility. I am of normal hearing 
and have been a teacher of lip-reading 
to adults for twelve years. What I 
know of how lip-reading has to be done 
would convince me of its utter impos- 
sibility, but for the fact that it is done 
and that the most unpromising pupils 
can be trained to a degree of skill that 
repays many times over the effort re- 
quired. It is well that the lip-reader 
should set for herself a high standard 
of skill, but she is certain to meet sit- 
uations that make demands which are 
beyond reasonable skill. She should 
learn to meet them with absolute free- 
dom from shame or desire to seek cov- 
er. Further, the psychology of lip- 
reading is such that the simplest re- 
mark may fail to register on the mind 
of even a skilled lip-reader. This, too, 
requires no apology. Be frank with 
your friends and you can establish an 
understanding that will be helpful to 
both. Be frank with inquirers. The 
actual benefits of lip-reading are amply 
sufficient for its justification and their 
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confidence in you will be measured by 
the extent to which your information 
is corroborated by their subsequent 
experience. . 

The notion that every hard of hear- 
ing person may become a_ successful 
teacher of lip-reading or that deafness 
is of itself a qualification for that work 
is an evil which every conscientious 
teacher will strive to eradicate. Deaf- 
ness is not the first qualification of a 
teacher, but the last. Given the other 
qualifications of a successful teacher 
and deafness may be made an added 
qualification; but without them it is a 
disabling handicap. This fact should 
govern the selection of candidates for 
normal training, but how it can be de- 
fined for standardization, I do _ not 
know. 

Your letter mentions three items 
which, presumably, are best adapted te 
standardization; namely: selection of 
candidates, supervision of practice 
teaching, and quantity and quality of 
work. Any specifications that may be 
made as to these matters would be 
wholly dependent on the principals of 
the various schools for their enforce- 
ment, and these officers would have to 
be guided almost entirely by their own 
judgment. If we specify the qualifica- 
tions the candidate should have, the 
principal remains, as now, the sole 
judge as to whether she has them. The 
quality of the work done is subject to 
the same judgment, and there is no 
higher court to which an appeal can be 
carried. Quantity of work and length 
of time can be specified with more ex- 
actness, but are of doubtful advantage 
because of the greatly varying needs 
of pupils, and of the different emphasis 
placed on different features of the work 
by different teachers. For instance: 
We require of the pupil a considerable 
amount of original material for pupil- 
practice work with each lesson, and 
this material must conform to certain 
standards existing in the mind of the 
supervising teacher and rather hard to 


define with exactness. A requirement 
of this sort placed on all normal 
schools woukl work injustice in every 
case where it did not fit in with their 
ideas and methods as it does with ours, 
and it would be unenforceable. Other 
schools are, no doubt, making require- 
ments adapted to their methods which 
would be foreign to ours. 

There is still so much diversity in 
teaching methods that the laying down 
of rules for the entire field is imprac- 
tical because of the difficulty of formu- 
lating rules acceptable to all, and be- 
cause there would be no central author- 
ity to enforce the rules and each teach- 
er would be then as now “a law unto 
herself.” That being the case it is bet- 
ter that each teacher carry her own re- 
sponsibility. Some inferior work is 
done, but as the public learns more 
about lip-reading such work becomes 
unprofitable and is being eliminated by 
the competition of teachers who indi- 
vidually maintain high standards. It 
is my opinion that this natural process 
will take care of the situation better 
than any effort to standardize the pro- 
fession as a unit. It is, however, en- 
tirely feasible for the heads of the va- 
rious recognized methods; each to 
standardize the requirements under 
which diplomas representing the meth- 
od may be issued, and it is much to 
their interest to do so in order to safe- 
guard the standing of the method. This 
is done to some extent now, but might 
well be carried further. These heads 
have the power to enforce their author- 
ity over the issuing of all diplomas 
that bear their names, and there is 
enough uniformity in the practice of 
teaching under any single method to 
permit its standardization. But any 
action pertaining to such standardiza- 
tion is the concern of the exponents of 
the individual methods rather than of 
the field at large; though the field is 
justified in noticing and criticizing any 
laxity in the management of the va- 
rious methods or schools. Friendly 
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competition among the methods will 
develop higher standards, better feel- 
ing, and a more open field-for progress 
than can any attempt to bring all 
methods under a single set of rules. 


OF STANDARDIZA- 
TION 


By Emma B. 


THE NEED 


KESSLER 


For some time I have felt that there 
should be standardized requirements for 
teachers of lip-reading. The public does 
not seem to realize that teaching lip- 
reading is highly specialized work, nor 
does it appreciate the value of an educa- 
tional background. Standard require- 
ments for normal candidates would pro- 
tect the teacher who offers a normal 
course as well as the profession in gen- 
eral. It has been my rather painful 
duty to advise some women not to take 
normal training. They never could 
have commanded a good position in the 
public schools because of their lack of 
education. How, then, could they ven- 
ture to teach people from all walks of 
life? 

A question was put in the October 
VoLtTa Review, a_ pertinent question, 
“Do you want to teach lip-reading more 
than anything else in the world?’ If 
not, do something else. 


STANDARDIZED REQUIREMENTS 
FOR CANDIDATES FOR NOR- 
MAL TRAINING COURSES 
By Coratig N. KENFIELD 


The parent schools, those schools 
owning the method, and represented by 
normal teachers in different parts of the 
country, should confer and set a stand- 
ard covering every requirement for the 
normal candidate. 

Schools in different parts of the 
country representing the parent schools, 
can then have a base from which to 
work. 

All hearing applicants to have not less 
than 25 lessons in lip-reading that by 
so doing, they may in part, as far as is 
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possible, enter into the psychology of 
deafness. 

All deafened applicants must have 
mastered the art of lip-reading to a high 
degree, for although a fair lip-reader 
may teach successfully, she cannot, if 
she is very deaf, and dependent upon 
lip-reading as a means of communica- 
tion, meet the public with any degree of 
certainty. 

The applicant must have had a high 
school education or the equivalent. 


Personality counts for much, but a 
legible mouth must be the one personal 
qualification that is absolutely necessary. 
It is wrong to a pupil to expect him to 
learn to know the usual familiar move- 
ments made during speech, from a 
mouth that does not show the move- 
ments, or that shows them in an im- 
perfect or abnormal manner. Nature 
has not qualified such a person to teach 
lip-reading. 

Patience, tact, knowledge of human 
nature, can come only from being in- 
born, or .are learned from experience, 
and there is no way for the normal 
teacher to know that the applicant pos- 
sesses these qualifications, until the 
training is well along. 

The deafened applicant, by reason of 
her deafness, is likely to qualify. Either 
hearing or deafened applicants must 
eventually possess all to a marked de- 
gree or drop out of the profession. 


Teachers are born. They can _ be 
made, to a certain extent, so far, but no 
farther. 

The normal training course should 
cover not less than six months of work. 
Part time devoted to theory, and _ part 
time to practical teaching. Less time 
does not make the normal pupil familiar 
with her teaching program, and she is 
apt to start out with habits which, had 
she remained in the school, would have 
been corrected during the longer normal 
training. 


(The symposium will be continued 


next month.) 
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TO CURE THE BLUES—GIVE IN TO ’EM! 


By Persis VosE 


AM—worse luck!— subject to the 

bluest kind of blues, blues that sur- 

round me like an enveloping fog. 
When they swoop upon me, I give right 
in to them. I am a “passive resister.” 
I don’t attempt to fight them off. Neith- 
er do I try to rise above them. I’m 
sure I couldn’t if I tried, for I believe 
my blues stretch up to the sky. 

I don’t pretend I haven’t the blues. 
Pretending isn’t my strong suit. If my 
breakfast consists of poultice-like cereal, 
bitter coffee, and burned toast, it’s 
ridiculous to pretend it tastes good. I 
can’t pretend I enjoy a long lecture, no 
matter how entertaining the speaker may 
be, when I don’t hear a word of it; or 
that a moth hole in my best coat is an 
alluring dimple. 

When I am blue—feeling utterly un- 
loved, miserable, useless and discouraged 
—I will not lie and say I am riotously 
happy. I haven’t that tiresome little 
Pollyanna’s disposition! It doesn’t help 
one bit, either, to be urged—or to urge 
myself—to count my blessings, and be 
thankful I am not one of the ever- 
starving Armenians, or an earthquaked 
Japanese, or my neighbor whose house 
burned last night. Perhaps it ought to, 
but it doesn’t. 

It’s no good for me to read, go motor- 
ing, “do a kind deed,” or go to the 
movies—the blues would only follow me. 
Instead I cure myself by yielding to 
them. I think what a terrible affliction 
it is to be deaf, what an unappreciated 
martyr I am, how many more burdens 
I carry than anybody else. I recall all 
past sicknesses and hardships, and as- 
sure myself my future holds still more. 
I magnify every grievance I can muster. 
Sometimes I cry. Anyway I try to look 
forlorn. I say to myself, “You might 
as well die. You are no-use to yourself 
or to others. Nobody would care much 
if you should die.” I make myself as 
sorry for myself as possible. 


This process always becomes interest- 
ing. Snooping about for reasons for 
depression keeps my mind busy, alert, 
especially as I seek every time to make 
the list longer than it was the time be- 
fore. It always gets to be like a game— 
this search for added grievances. In- 
variably it gets funny. I begin to see 
the absurdity of an intelligent woman’s 
(I believe I am intelligent) spending 
time and energy digging up reasons for 
downheartedness. It’s too silly, and I 
find myself laughing. Now you cannot 
laugh and have the blues at the same 
time, and so all of a sudden | realize the 
blues have vanished. 

This cure always works with me. Per- 
haps it will with you. Why not try it? 





MELINE 


In the Old Palace in Athens, where Near 
East Relief has 150 children, is a little 
twelve-year-old girl named Meline. Meline’s 
glowing health, her rosy red cheeks and lips, 
her flashing white teeth, her big, dark eyes 
and her chestnut hair have won for her the 
affectionate nickname, “The Little Armenian 
Beauty.” She is from Ada-Pazar in Turkey, 
and, as far as is known, she has not a 
living relative in the world. 

The world, however, is a wonderful place 
to Meline and the friends she has made in 
the American orphanage are greatly treas- 
ured by her. Yet, it is an isolated world in 
which this little girl lives. Meline is deaf 
and dumb. 

A patient American teacher is trying to 
enlarge Meline’s world. She is teaching her 
to speak. Already she has mastered several 
words and it is hard to tell who is the more 
pleased, Meline or the teacher, with the ac- 
quisition of each new word to the small 
vocabulary. 

Meline is not the only one with her partic- 
ular affliction in the Old Palace. There 
are several children in the deaf and dumb 
class whose loss of speech and hearing is due 
to a lifetime of unspeakable hardship. The 
cheerfulness of this group, of which Meline 
is a leader, and their determination to 
overcome their physical handicaps, is an 
inspiration to the American woman who is 
attempting to equip them for entry into the 
hardworking adult world not too far behind 
their more fortunate brothers and _ sisters. 
—The New Near East. 
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A GOOD FELLOW 


By Mary Rocers 


When we would quit No matter what 
Because we're deaf Our silent peril, 
We're prodded on We're always saved 
By J. A. F. By John A. Ferrall. 
And when we sorely Were we N. Webster, 
Need a laugh, Still we’d lack 
We’re handed one For words to tell 


Forthwith by Jaf. Our thanks to Jack. 











THE LITTLE EOHIPPUS 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


a deafness is not only desirable, but 
actually preferable,’ writes a femi- 

nine reader, apparently in some irri- 
tation, “how does it happen that the 
majority of people have ears that are 
useful? You will have to admit that 
few are ornamental.” 

I must confess that to my own taste 
the masculine ear has no especial appeal 
from a standpoint of beauty; men might 
as well have no ears at all so far as my 
noticing them is concerned. For the 
feminine ear I cannot well speak. Styles 
in hairdressing followed by the ladies 
during recent years have been such that 
I do not suppose I have seen a feminine 
ear for the past ten or fifteen years. On 
this point, then, I must accept the ver- 
dict of my fair correspondent. 

What use are ears, anyway? It is 
difficult to say. I suppose their existence 
is to be accounted for in much the same 
manner as the presence of various other 
useless parts, or apparently useless parts, 
of the human body; parts that modern 
surgeons are eliminating with considera- 
ble rapidity, as witness the great de- 
crease in the number of appendices and 
tonsils since, say, 1900. Within the past 
few years, teeth have been removed on 
the slightest provocation. Who can say 
but that ears will be next in line for 
elimination? It may be, indeed, that in 
quoting my correspondent’s question I 
am paving the way for the onslaught. 

Of course, in the early days of the 
human race, if I may be permitted to 
use the word “human” in referring to 
the very early stage I have in mind, it 
may be that the ears served a very use- 
ful purpose in making known to our re- 
mote ancestor the presence of an enemy, 
and so permitting him to keep a leap or 
two ahead of some prehistoric monster 
in speeding among the tree tops. 

That was at an age, however, when 
mentality was at a low ebb. As intelli- 
gence developed, man devised means for 


self-preservation and so depended less 
and less on his hearing to save him from 
attack. The chief use of hearing at the 
present time, of course, is to provide us 
with amusement without mental effort. 
We can hear without being compelled to 
place any strain on our minds at all. 
This fact alone would account for much 
of the popularity of hearing. 

As we develop, we learn that the only 
pleasures that last, the only entertain- 
ments that do not cloy, are pleasures 
with a mental basis or a spiritual basis, 
or both. Most pleasures are purely 
physical, like eating. When our appe- 
tite is satisfied, the pleasure is gone. 

To go back to the existence of ears: 
At Christmas I received a card from 
one of the Votta Review family con- 
taining this message—and warning: 
“Man is but a worm of the dust. He 
comes along, wiggles about a while, and 
finally some chicken gets him. Friend 
Ferrall, some chicken will get you yet— 
if you don’t watch out!” 

Waiving the reference to chickens, 
which, apparently, has no relation to the 
ordinary barnyard inhabitant, my obser- 
vations have led me to believe that men 
in general are more often compared to 
the worm than to any other creature. 
This being the case, it is perhaps not out 
of order for me to call attention to the 
fact that the common earth worm, for 
example, appears to get along very well 
without ears. 

Then, too, the popular author of “Ad- 
ventures in Silence,” has recently told 
us that any one noticing a group of 
horses in a pasture would now and then 
see them come together at a given signal, 
evidently hold a conference and then 
separate after arranging some well laid 


plan. 
“No audible sound has been given,” 
declares Mr. Collingwood, “yet they 


have made themselves understood clear- 
ly.” He adds: “As man has developed 
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language he has evidently dropped much 
of this mind communication, while the 
animals have retained it.” 

He then goes on to prophesy: “I be- 
lieve that during the next century great 
advances will be made in this idea of 
mind communication. It will be worked 
out very largely by the deaf and the 
blind and will be a part of their gift to 
society; a return for the favors which 
society has handed us.” 


The general idea of mind communi- 
cation has interested me for years. In 
fact, taking into consideration the sort 
of lip-reader I am, and the fact that | 
cannot hear a sound, I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I go a step farther and as- 
sert that I have practiced it for a num- 
ber of years. If I have not, how is it 
that I have ever understood anything 
that was said to me? But perhaps | 
did not understand; have never under- 
stood. Wouldn’t it be terrible if that 
was really so? 

But the idea of mind communication 
has spread beyond the more intelligent 
among the deafened, such as Mr. Col- 
lingwood and myself. It is mentioned 
even by those benighted beings who suf- 
fer under the fearful handicap of hear- 
ing, a handicap that just naturally dead- 
ens the mind and severely inhibits all 
its activities and development. Mr. H. 
G. Wells in his book, “Men Like Gods,” 
tells us of a race which has discarded 
spoken language. The members think 
their messages from one to the other. 
This, of course, does away with the con- 
fusion of tongues, since thought is uni- 
versal in its form—the same whether in 
French, German, Russian or even Eng- 
lish. 

Aside from simplifying communica- 
tion, think what an influence for moral 
betterment the abandonment of spoker 
language would be. If we knew that the 
other person could read our thoughts, our 
methods of thinking would be lifted to 
a considerably higher plane. Thus we 
see that hearing, in addition to its other 
handicaps, is unquestionably a hindrance 
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to moral advancement. It is blocking 
the way to mind communication! 

The illustration of the horses, in em- 
phasizing the possibilities of mind com- 
munication, is new to me, though I sup- 
pose it is but a commonplace example of 
the “hoss sense” we often hear spoken 
of so highly. Unfortunately, I have but 
very little knowledge of horses, except, 
perhaps, clothes horses and horse chest- 
nuts. But I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Collingwood’s statement at its 
face value, assuming that his assertion is 
based on other evidence than his own 
hearing. For my own part, I realize 
full well that the horse does not live 
that could speak in a tone sufficiently 
loud to be audible to me. Consequently, 
any equine conference would appear to 
me as an example of mind communica- 
tion. 

But for another reason, I am 
have the testimony of the horse 
to the evidence of the worm in support 
of my contention as to the relative 
worthlessness of ears for any practical 
use. While, as I have said, I am a trifle 
weak in knowledge of the horse and his 
habits, I yield to no man in my apprecia- 
tion of the animal’s character and 
achievements. And though I do not 
know horses at all well socially, I have 
for a long time admired them at a dis- 
tance. This admiration dates back to 
my first reading of Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman’s lines : 

“There was once a little animal, 

No bigger than a fox, 

And on five toes he scampered 

Over Tertiary rocks. 

They called him Eohippus, 

And they called him very small, 

And they thought him of no value— 

When they thought of him at all.” 


The horse, naturally, belong to the 
large family of Ungulates, in the Peris- 
sodactyli group; so called, because, as 
you may have noticed, they are odd-toed 
ungulates. 

Fossil-beds show that both horses and 
camels originated in North America. | 


glad to 
coupled 
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mention the camel in this Connection, 
because of his close affinity to the horse. 
You will remember that Zeus created the 
camel as a sort of horrible example for 
the horse, and to impress upon the lat- 
ter the wickedness of vanity and dis- 
content. ‘That is why one so very sel- 
dom meets an egotistical or conceited 
horse. 

Anyway, remains of widely different 
species have been found in localities all 
over the United States. It is not worth 
while to go into details concerning these, 
since they are very likely not the re- 
mains of any of the horses mentioned 
by Mr. Collingwood. But that is ab- 
surd, of course, for these fossil horses 
have been dead since before the time of 
Columbus. Naturally their conversation 
is inaudible. 

So we will dismiss them from con- 
sideration. But the little Eohippus, now, 
he was a smart little runt, and stood only 
about twelve inches in height. It is easy 
to understand, knowing this, how skep- 
tical the other animals were when, as 
Mrs. Gilman asserts : 


“Said the little Eohippus: 

‘I am going to be a horse! 

And on my middle finger-nails 
To run my earthly course!” 


You would have been a trifle skeptical 
yourself. Even a man who knows horses 
as well as Mr. Collingwood does might 
have been the least bit doubtful of the 
youngster’s ability to make good that 
boast. His arrogance was somewhat ir- 
ritating, too, for he went on to say: 


“I am going to have a flowing tail! 

I am going to have a mane! 

I am going to stand fourteen hands high 
On the psychozoic plain!” 


It is only natural that Coryphodon 
was horrified and the Dinoceras shocked 
at this language. “What! Be a great tall 
handsome beast, with hoofs to gallop 
on? Why, you’d have to change your 
nature !”’ said the Loxolophodon. 

But if the automobile industry has left 
a few horses in your locality, you may 
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see for yourself that the little Eohippus 
did change his nature, and did make 
good his boast. And with that accom- 
plishment in mind, it will be easier for 
you to believe that he has also mastered 
the ability to converse fluently without 
resorting to audibility. 


If horses can do it, I see no reason 
why we should be diffident in asserting 
our ability to accomplish similar results. 
We have no doubt followed in our de- 
velopment much the same road as the 
little Eohippus. The fact that we have 
lagged behind the horse in some par- 
ticulars is, in a way, something to be 
ashamed of, but we must be manly 
enough not to show envy over his superi- 
or accomplishments. No doubt, our de- 
ficiency in respect to mind communica- 
tion is due to the fact that some of our 
remote ancestors drifted off the main 
highway of progress, and thus failed to 
keep pace with the horse in the evolu- 
tionary race. It is very likely, too, that 
these remote ancestors had a much bet- 
ter time on the way than did the horse, 
for the primrose by-paths have certain 
attractions of their own. 


But how fitting and proper it will be 
for us, at this late day, to struggle back 
again on to the main road; to take up 
anew the true pathway of progress, and, 
following in the footsteps of those odd- 
toed ungulates, the Perissodactyli, reach 
the stage where we, too, may converse 
without words eand without hearing, 
proving once and for all our superiority 
to ears, whatever their supposed rank or 
station. 





Sunbeam School, Cleveland, where 168 crip- 
pled children are instructed, is now housed in 
a new one-story building which cost $470,000. 
This school cares for crippled children until 
their physical condition permits them to take 
their proper places in the regular schools. 
School busses transport the children to and 
from school without charge and free lunches 
are supplied at the school. The cost per pupil 
of the care and instruction provided for these 
children is nearly six times the cost of the in- 
struction provided for normal children. Much 
of this money is paid by the State. 








A WOMAN’S TRUMP CARD 


By Diex P. 


“The greatest thing in life,” 
Opines Old Baxter Hirt, 
“Is a good old-fashioned wife, 
To sew buttons on your shirt.” 

HAT, John Ferrall, is a_ secret 

which I learned a long, long time 

ago—not eighty years or so, but 
as early in life as it was legally possible 
for me to get married. As a bachelor, 
at forty, or fifty, or older, giving reams 
of advice to both wedded and single 
folks in every issue of the Vorita Re- 
VIEW, it is apparent that you have over- 
looked that simple principle. To say ab- 
solutely nothing of all the other ad- 
vantages (or disadvantages) of the mar- 
ried state that blessing which no single 
man can possibly enjoy, compensates for 
the freedom of bachelordom which mar- 
ried men renounce. No doubt it has es- 
caped the attention of some of the intel- 
ligent readers of the Votta Review, 
but there is nevertheless more humor in 
a man of your years darning his own 
socks and sewing the buttons on his 
own shirts than there is in the words 
which you write. 

I am inconsistent in some things. I 
admit it frankly. I pledged my wife 
faithfully that I would no longer give 
publicity to our matrimonial confidences 
in the Votta Review. These dialogues 
between Mr. Ferrall amd myself (with 
my wife reading them), in which that 
gentleman gets the best of me most of 
the time, have disheartened me consider- 
ably. Even Mrs. De Young is beginning 
to recognize the superior logic of my 
opponent. Moreover, he will, apparent- 
ly, have the last word, and the first one, 
and all the rest of the say. He is worse 


in that respect than my wife is. (She 
is out of town today). 
But for two reasons, of sufficient 


weight to overcome my reluctance in 
continuing this controversy, I have 
changed my mind—a privilege, John, 
which you know is accorded only to the 


De Younc 


male of the species. First, as the spokes- 
men and champion of the married men 
who are under attack, I must go on with 
my defense. Secondly, these debates of 
ours are models of forensic skill and 
logic which should be perpetuated and 
preserved as classics. Thus it is not for 
me, who speak for the husbands of 
America, nor for you who speak against 
them, but for the readers of this publica- 
tion to say when it is enough. (Unless, 
perchance, Mrs. De Young should pull 
me off!) 


Another combination of circumstances 
which impels me to reply to John’s latest 
epistle is the open letter, by B. 
S—ky, in the January issue of the 
Votta Review, addressed to me, from 
which letter it is quite apparent that the 
readers of that helpful magazine are 
greatly concerned over Ferrall’s future. 
Besides, this is leap-year, you know, and 
our humorist should therefore by all 
means immediately strengthen his de- 
fenses. The hunting season is now on 
for bachelors, a fact which, no doubt, 
has been overlooked by all except the 
ladies. Thus, in order to exhibit no tell- 
tale evidence, John, keep the buttons all 
sewed on your shirt. 


In the “open letter” above referred to 
it was further suggested that I conduct 
a “Cupid’s Nest” department in the 
Votta Review, a sort of “advice to the 
love-lorn column.” But it seems to me 
that a man who has never been married, 
for instance one like John Ferrall, would 
be admirably suited to manage such a 
bureau, his range of information includ- 
ing both the known and the unknown on 
all human subjects, especially on matters 
of the heart. No married man of my 
acquaintance would ever attempt to pose 
as an authority on matrimonial problems 
as he does. 

It would be much better, though, it 
seems to me, to call this new department 
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for the Votta Review, “Cupid’s Net,” 
particularly if a married man, such as 
I am, is to take charge of it. Our efforts 


_ in preparing such a column would nat- 


urally have to be directed towards de- 
livering such unsophisticated “young 
men” as Ferrall from the snares of that 
crafty matchmaker. As said before, this 
is leap-year, and John’s response to my 
last article, “Love is Blind, But Not 
Deaf,” showed unmistakable signs of 
weakening in his determination to re- 
main single. The numerous letters which 
he claimed in that effort were being re- 
ceived from the readers of the VoLta 
REvIEW, is proof enough of that. None 
of the ladies are writing to me. Trust 
them, they know which one is still at 
large! All of this letter writing which 
he tells us about as a result of these dia- 
logues between a bachelor and a married 
man shows the value of publicity, and 
moreover emphasizes the truth of the 
above principle, namely that “love is not 
deaf.” Furthermore, it looks to me 
very much as if the fair “letter-writers”’ 
would “get” John too. That, indeed, is 
my only hope of winning this debate— 
to stir up such a demand for him that 
he will surrender to the inevitable the 
same as I did. 

No doubt, John, every womanly wile, 
except one, namely the “button sewing” 
one, has been resorted to to ensnare you. 
That is, however, the final- argument 
when nothing else will beguile us. This 
is the year 1924—leap year—when girls 
propose (they always do, for that mat- 
ter) and this ‘last trick may now be 
played on you. It is a very subtle one, 
as every man caught in “Cupid’s Net” 
will testify. 

Personally, I could dispense with 
many of the advantages (and all of the 
disadvantages) of wedded life, but when 
I face the issue of buttons or no buttons 
on my clothes, I yield graciously to the 
woman who looks after that. That ar- 
gument, John, was the one my wife used 
to persuade me, after all others had 
failed, and that is the main one she still 
uses to keep me from philandering off. 


Finally, take heed, friend Ferrall, that 
this year has three hundred and sixty- 
six days, any one of them suitable for 
marriage proposals, not from you, but 
to you. Remember, also, the “button ar- 
gument”—it is a woman’s trump card. 

To sum up my case thus far in these 
historic debates between us, I have now 
advanced three sound principles, hereto- 
fore not generally known; first, that 
men hear through their stomachs; 
secondly, that although love is blind, it 
is not deaf; and lastly, that the great 
institution of marriage hangs upon the 
slender threads which keep our buttons 
on. 

You are the humorist of the VoLta 
Review, John, darning your own .socks 
and sewing your own buttons on your 
shirts, but I am the philosopher (Mrs. 
De Young has not yet got home) who 
has discovered how easy it iseto get a 
woman to do that for him. 





“DEAFNESS” CONVENIENT 
(From the Kansas City Times) 

Awaiting her train, she sat demurely read- 
ing a magazine in the waiting room at the 
Union Station. Across from her sat a “gay 
blade.” His every action denoted a desire to 
flirt. The demure one apparently saw him not. 

Nothing daunted, he walked over in front 
of the young woman and asked. “Didn't I 
see you get on the train at Sedalia?” 

“What did you say?” replied the young wo- 
man, cupping her hand behind her ear. 

“Didn’t you get on the train at Sedalia?” 
came back the query in a slightly louder tone. 

“IT beg your pardon! I can’t quite hear 
what you are saying.” 

By this time the flirt was rather flabber- 
gasted. In a voice heard several seats away, 
his face a violent red, he shouted. “Did you 
get on the train at Sedalia?” 

“Not that I remember,” she answered. 

The not-so-gay “blade,” the cynosure of 
a grinning crowd, made a quick getaway. 

A few minutes later a redcap approached. 

“Your train is here,” he announced in 
a mild tone. 

“Thank you,” she replied. 

Her hand was not at her ear, either. 


NATURAL SUPPOSITION 


“Caterpillars are the most voracious of all 
living creatures,” said a naturalist. “In a 
month a caterpillar will eat about 600 times 
its weight.” 

Whereupon an old lady who was somewhat 
deaf, interposed, “Whose boy did you say he 


was ?”—The Christian Advocate. 








THE OTOLOGIST IN THE FIELD OF 
SOCIOLOGY* 


By WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


A Review by Winnifred Washburn Mileham 


(7ILT thou be a good Samaritan? 
That, in brief, was the plea which 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips put before 
an eminent group of otologists, at their 
annual meeting last May. The address is 
so urgent in its appeal, so logical in its 
presentation of facts, so sensible in its 
suggestions for organized cooperation, 
so firm a champion of the deafened man 
and woman, that every reader should be- 
come familiar with it in its entirety. 

We have no doubt often heard the 
question, “Does the ear specialist care 
what becomes of his patients after he 
realizes that he can do nothing to save 
their hearing?” There have even been 
bitter denunciations of these specialists 
as a class of professionals who care only 
to extort high fees for medical service. 
Perhaps there are a few who belong in 
this class, but, rather than decry their 
shortcomings, should we not try to give 
them a vision of our needs, and show 
them how they can best serve us? 

Look at the way in which Dr. Phillips 
approaches this delicate matter: 

“Luke, the beloved physician, records 
an incident in the life of the Nazarene, 
when a certain lawyer sought an answer 
to the question, ‘Who is my neighbor?’ 
His reply was as follows: ‘A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wound- 
ed him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead. And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way: and when he 
saw him he passed by on the other side. 





*“The Otologist in the Field of Sociology 
(the Alliance of Medical and Social Sciences 
in the Prevention and Palliation of Acquired 
Deafness)” presented by Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips before the American Otological So- 
ciety, May 14, 1923, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngolo- 
gy, September, 1923. 


And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place, came and looked on him, and 
passed by on the other side. But a cer- 
tain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was; and when he saw him, 
he had compassion on him. And went 
to him, and bound up his wounds, pour- 
ing in oil and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. And on the 
morrow, when he departed, he took out 
two pence, and gave them to his host, 
and said unto him, Take care of him; 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee. 
Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbor to him that fell among the 
thieves?’ The lawyer answered, ‘He 
that shewed mercy on him.’ Then said 
the Nazarene, ‘Go, and do you like- 
wise,” ” 

When Dr. Phillips had related this 
little story of the lawyer and the Nazar- 


. ene, he applied the teaching to the physi- 


cian of today. 

“To the physician disciple this parable 
must have made a strong appeal, for to 
the physician, not only on account of the 
nature of his avocation and the Hippo- 
cratic oath to which he has subscribed, 
but because of the human element in his 
experience and training, responsibility as 
neighbor to his patient becomes impera- 
tive. The peculiar psychology surround- 
ing his deafened patient vastly enhances 
this responsibility. Every handicap in 
human experience has its psychologic 
bearings ; every calamity in life its woes; 
but none except obvious fatal diseases 
provokes more absolute helplessness and 
depression than defective hearing.” 

If we, the readers, would only stop to 
think about it sometimes, we must real- 
ize what a difficult and distressing task 
it must be for a physician to be com- 
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pelled to give the verdict of “No hope; 
permanent deafness,” to his patient. 
And when he must pronounce this life 
sentence upon one after another, then 
indeed it is no wonder that he places 
about his emotions a wall of seeming 
indifference. But Dr. Phillips points 
out to his fellow otologists a way be- 
yond : 

“I know of no more trying experience 
than to be called upon by a deafened 
patient to give a final opinion, when no 
hope of permanent improvement may 
beheld out. We older otologists fre- 
quently are obliged to face this or- 
deal. . . . We must face the bald facts 
surrounding his deafened condition, not 
only in the patient’s interest, but it must 
be in a manner that will preserve our 
own integrity and honesty of purpose. 
At this very point arises the otologist’s 
opportunity to become his __patient’s 
neighbor in the highest sense, and it is 
here that he may profitably enter the 
field of sociology, at least so far as 
sociology as a science may pertain to the 
welfare of his deafened patient. It is 
one thing for the otologist, after having 
conducted all the hearing tests, to con- 
scientiously tell a deafened person, even 
in the kindest way, that his deafness 
must remain permanent. It is quite an- 
other attainment to go the necessary 
length of demonstrating to him how to 
overcome his handicap. The first is an 
ordinary professional business transac- 
tion; the second requires time, self-sacri- 
fice and toil beyond the realm of finan- 
cial ‘remuneration. The otologist who 
contents himself with the rendering of 
his scientific opinion only, must be 
classed with the priest or the Levite who 
came and looked and passed by on the 
other side.” 

Dr. Phillips gave several illustrations 
of patients who had been to physicians 
and received no hope whatever, being 
left in the depths of mental anguish and 
despair. Then these unhappy persons 
had come into contact with physicians 
who had proved themselves Good Sa- 
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maritans. The following is a typical 
case 

“A young woman, about twenty-two 
years of age, consulted one of the most 
distinguished members of this society. 
His attitude was friendly, his examina- 
tion thorough, every test complete and 
painstaking, leaving nothing unaccom- 
plished that could add to the thorough- 
ness or the value of his scientific opinion. 
Upon completion of the examination he 
told her plainly that her deafness was 
permanent and that no form of treat- 
ment held out any hope for permanent 
amelioration. She paid his fee and went 
home to spend the days of agony, hope- 
lessness and despondency of those who 
must remain in the ‘silent land.’ She 
saw no ray of hope, either in the way of 
occupation, of social enjoyment or of 
education—the whole world was dark. 
Finally, some friend persuaded her to 
consult another otologist, who arrived at 
exactly the same hearing results, but 
who devoted the required time in an en- 
deavor to open the door of hope. He 
explained to her that her defect was her 
peculiar handicap, that people all over 
the world with few exceptions were vic- 
tims of one handicap or another. He 
explained the peculiar psychosis of deaf- 
ness ; how it grappled with one’s optim- 
ism; he related incidents where people 
far worse than she had come into lives 
of comparative happiness and _ useful- 
ness; he urged her in the strongest 
terms to rebuild her life on the basis of 
her handicap by making a careful study 
of lip-reading, by using artificial aids 
for hearing, by associating herself with 
other deafened people in the field of 


social service work, and by prepar- 
ing for remunerative employment. She 
was introduced to the social  ser- 


vice workers in the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and en- 
tered actively into its work. She was 
told that while no direct benefit might 
come from constant treatment, there 
were times when suffering from severe 
colds that a moderate amount of nasal 
and aural treatment would be_benefi- 
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cial... . This young woman has now 
completely adjusted herself to her hand- 
icap and is happy. She is becoming a 
competent lip-reader and, strange to say, 
actually thinks she hears better than 
formerly.” 

Dr. Phillips outlined a number of 
papers which are doubtless already fa- 
miliar to you, giving the outlook of the 
deafened individual upon life. These 
deafened individuals are not the morbid, 
self-pitying type, of which, alas, we have 
all met too many, but the man and wo- 
man who have readjusted their charac- 
ters to meet the new demands. Most 
of these reviews were based upon papers 
read at the third annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, held in Toledo, 
in 1922. Such papers as “The Deafened 
Man in Business Life,”* by S. W. 
Childs, “The Deafened Woman in So- 
ciety,”* by Mrs. George McAlpin; “The 
Deafened Woman in _ Professional 
Life,”* by Miss Julia E. Johnsen, and 
“Compensations,”** by Mrs. Robert C. 
Morris, were clearly outlined and. the 
most noteworthy points forcefully pre- 
sented, showing that there are spirited 
leaders among the deafened, with sensi- 
ble ideas for character building and 
whole-hearted optimism, with whom 
otologists can co-operate; that deafened 
individuals are not usually helpless and 
in need of charity, but simply of clear- 
eyed understanding and “neighborli- 
ness.” 

Dr. Phillips spoke of Organized Social 
Service for the deafened. In his own 
words : 

“It is obvious that any sustained ef- 
fort to benefit deafened people along so- 
cial service lines must be through proper 
organization. .. . During the last ten 
years organizations have come into ex- 
istence with the purpose of solving these 
problems. These organizations have as- 
sumed various names, like leagues for 
the hard of hearing, speech reading 
clubs, etc. .. . The ideal organization, 


*Vo_ta Review, November, 1922. 
**VoL_TA Review, December, 1922. 
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in my judgment, is one that would be 
based largely upon the club idea. First, 
a permanent home, suitable for. carry- 
ing out the necessary activities. Second, 
trained social workers in charge. Third, 
independence and _ self-maintenance on 
the part of the members, so far as the 
actual club expenses are concerned. Out- 
side help should be secured covering the 
expenses of education, vocational train- 
ing, employment, recreation, charities, re- 
search and preventive treatment. . . . In 
the formation of a local unit, three types 
of individuals should, if possible, unite 
—the otologist, the deafened educator 
and the deafened social worker, in a 
combined effort to rouse the deafened 
man and woman out of despair and 
make them over again into alert, happy, 
hopeful and self-supporting citizens. 
Just get a group of the deafened to- 
gether and organize. The American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing is prepared to furnish 
the necessary organization literature.” 


Dr. Phillips called attention to the 
difficulty of the deafened in securing 
employment, and of the success of em- 
ployment agencies conducted by trained 
workers who understand the special 
problems to: be attacked. He told of 
lives rehabilitated by the local organiza- 
tions, not only because of the economic 
relief afforded by the securing of em- 
ployment, but because of the happiness 
resulting from renewed association with 
their fellowmen, and, in some cases, by 
the discovery that unexpected and won- 
derful pleasure may be had from the 
radio. 


All this work of the local organiza- 
tions, Dr. Phillips stated, is coordinated, 
strengthened and broadened by a _ na- 
tional organization which has been es- 
tablished for the following reasons: 


1. To provide a central body which 
would have the control and management 
of an annual convention in the interests 
of local organizations. 

2. For the interchange of views and 
for development of methods, and to en- 
























courage the formation of local organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

Such an organization is the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, with which fifteen 
constituent bodies are affiliated at pres- 
ent. The Vorta Review is the official 
organ of the Federation, and at the 
Volta Bureau a Field Secretary is em- 
ployed to attend to correspondence and 
supply literature for the Federation. 

In closing his splendid address, Dr. 
Phillips made an earnest and direct ap- 
peal for more helpers in the work which 
he has so ably assisted in founding: 


A POET SEES 


A POET SEES MOVING LIPS 
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“Every large city or town should have 
an organization to carry on this work. 
The otologist, recognizing the timidity 
of the deafened in public matters, should 
lead in the formation of these local 
units. .. . Upon entering this field the 
otologist opens the door of his life to 
the very highest realm of actual service 
to humanity. It calls for unselfish ex- 
penditure of time with little to be gained 
along the line of financial emoluments. 
3 It is a disinterested service and 
brings little fame. It is the fulfillment 
of the provisions of the Hippocratic 
oath in its very highest sense.” 


MOVING LIPS 


By MARGARETE MUNSTERBERG 


T will be generally conceded that it 

is the poet’s task to give the final 

utterance to the joys, the sorrows, 
the humor and the pathos of mankind 
that are too profound for the medium 
of daily speech. For every tragedy, for 
all quiet suffering, there is a poet some- 
where waiting to give it a voice. It is 
no wonder that the pathos of blindness 
or of deafness should have been the 
theme of poets. 

The classic utterance of the pathos of 
blindness is, of course, the masterpiece 
known to every school boy, Milton’s 
sonnet on his blindness. But the loss 
of sound, unlike that of sight, has not 
yet found its supreme utterance. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that none 
of the great poets, as far as we know, 
have had their ears stopped. This trial 
was reserved for the composer whose 
medium was pure sound itself, whose 
inner ear was keener and more respon- 
sive to the fine fluctuations of the soul 
than the unblunted bodily ears of his 
fellowmen. Had Beethoven been a poet, 
we might have had a classic sonnet on 
his deafness. 

Yet, though we have no famous ut- 
terance by a sufferer, the pathos of 





deafness could not but touch the ob- 
serving, if not the suffering poet. The 
present writer happened, all unaware, 
upon a beautiful poem, “Vera,” in a 
volume by our own Henry Van Dyke. 
Vera is a young girl whose fair, shell- 
like ears were closed gates to the path 
of sound. Yet it is not so much the 
unbroken silence in which Vera dwells 
that grieves the pitying poet, but the tor- 
ment of seeing lips move with an ap- 
parent meaning which is not for her. 
Thus says the poet: 


“ . . . . . But she sometimes dreamed 

There must be something hidden in the play 

Unknown to her, an utterance of life 

More clean than action and more deep than 
looks. 

this she she 

watched 

Her human comrades and the throngs of men 

Who met and parted oft with moving lips 

That had a meaning more than she could see. 

She saw a lover bend above a maid, 

With moving lips, and though he touched her 
not, 

A sudden rose of joy bloomed in her face. 

She saw a hater stand before his foe 

And move his lips; whereat the other shrank 

As if he had been smitten on the mouth. 

She saw the regiments of toiling men 

Marshalled in ranks and led by moving lips. 

And once she saw a sight more strange than 
all: 

A crowd of people sitting charmed and still 


And felt most deeply when 
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Around a little company of men 

Who touched their hands in measured, rhyth- 
mic time 

To curious instruments; a woman stood 

Among them, with bright eyes and heaving 
breast, 

And lifted up her face and moved her lips. 

Then Vera wondered at the idle play, 

But when she looked around, she saw the glow 

Of deep delight on every face, as if 

Some visitor from a celestial world 

Had brought glad tidings. But to her alone 

No angel entered, for the choir of sound 

Was vacant in the temple of her soul, 

And worship lacked her golden crown of 
song.” 


But suppose Vera had learned the art 
of lip-reading? Would not’ then the 
poet’s delicate pity have been misspent? 
If the moving lips of her comrades no 
longer “had a meaning more than she 
could see,” if the “sudden rose of joy” 
could have bloomed in her face at the 
sight of a lover’s lips moving with a 
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secret legible only for her—would not 
the sting have been taken out of her 
affliction ? 

To us who have at heart the enlight- 
ening art of lip-reading, there is a spe- 
cial significance in the fact that the poet 
found the very core of the tragedy not 
in soundlessness, but in the meaningless 
sight of moving lips. Have we not then 
cause to rejoice when we consider that 
what seemed to the poet the most pitia- 
ble, we have found to be the one vul- 
nerable Achilles heel of deafness? The 
darkest point in the tragedy of deafness 
has indeed become the center of a new 
light, a new hope, a new life of action. 

And when the art will have become 
universal, there will only remain to be 
found the poet who will give final utter- 
ance to the comfort and the miracle of 
reading the soundless moving lips. 


LUCIUS W. CASE—BACTERIOLOGIST* 


By Laura A. Davies 


ICTURE, if you can, dear reader, 

an isolated mission station in the 

heart of the Philippine Islands—a 
damp, malarial climate—a place with 
few comforts or luxuries—where disease 
and disease germs revel in insanitary 
conditions, and the native people, suffer- 
ing from their own ignorance, lay the 
blame on evil spirits and try to fight 
bacteria with superstition. Place in this 
environment an_ earnest, ambitious, 
young medical missionary, scarcely more 
than a boy, with his medical course only 
two years behind him. Imagine, if you 
can, the enthusiasm, the devotion, with 
which he faces his superhuman task. 
Go with him into his operating room 
where he must perform surgical opera- 
tions on all sorts and conditions of cases 
—eyes, ears, tumors, amputations, goit- 
ers—cases which only a specialist would 
dare to touch in the home land. Realize 


*Story No. 18 
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in the series, “Successful 


that this boy, with no help but that of 
the native nurses, must often manufac- 
ture his own instruments and appliances 
and win success in the face of tre- 
mendous odds. Go with him as_ he 
visits the wild tribes in the mountain re- 
gions around the mission station where 
schools and clinics have been established. 
Watch him as he shoulders for a time 
the entire responsibility of the medical, 
evangelistic and educational activities for 
this section of the country, as the only 
foreign missionary on the field. Listen, 
as he plays the organ for the services of 
the native evangelists and hear how his 
strong, clear baritone voice rings out the 
gospel songs in the soft Spanish tongue. 
Observe him, as the damp, muggy at- 
mosphere lays its deadly touch on the 
delicate organs of his ears and sounds 
begin to recede. We can walk with 
him in familiar paths now, friends, for 
we have all passed through the tragedy 
cf alternating hopes and fears which 
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such days bring forth. We draw a 
kindly veil over the poignancy of the 
months which lead him deeper and deep- 
er into the limitations of a silent world. 
while we return to learn something of 
the metal which went into the making 
of the man. 

Lucius W. Case was born of mission- 
ary parents in Parral, Mexico, in 1886. 
His father, Rev. A. B. Case, is the 
author of “Thirty Years in Mexico,” 
and is a recognized authority on that 
country. His mother taught in the mis- 
sion schools much of the time while 
there, as also did his “Aunt Nellie,” who 
is stili there as a teacher. So it will be 
seen that the boy came into the world 
and grew up in a missionary atmosphere. 
When he was eight years old the family 
returned to Southern California for a 
time, where he received most of his edu- 
cation. His mother was determined that 
the children should not forget the Span- 
ish language and for that reason kept a 
Spanish maid who could not speak Eng- 
lish. They preferred Spanish because they 
had heard it constantly all their lives 
and used it in their play. By and by 
someone told Lucius that he could not 
sing “My Country ’Tis of Thee” if he 
was a foreigner, a Spaniard, for it 


wouldn’t be his country. After that he 
could scarcely be induced to speak Span- 
ish. 

When the family returned to Mexico 
he remained with his grandparents in 
California, and continued his education. 
Later the family had to leave Mexico 
for health reasons and the father became 
General Missionary to the Mexicans in 
Southern California. The boy began 
early to accompany his father on evan- 
gelistic trips and to play the baby organ 
for his services. So he never really 
forgot Spanish. It came back to him 
almost as his native tongue later when 
he went to the Philippine Islands. 

He was graduated from Pomona Col- 
lege at Claremont, California, in’ 1910 
and from Ann Arbor Medical School in 
1914. Soon he answered a call of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions 
for a physician and surgeon to take 
charge of a hospital at Davao, Mindanao 
Island, in the Philippines. His deafness 
came on rapidly soon after his arrival 
there. He did not write home a word 
about it and his family heard only from 
others of the heroic struggle he made 
with depression and morbid spirits, and 
of the real success he made of his work, 
in spite of his handicap, during the three 
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years he was there. He had made a 
specialty, during his school years, of 
voice, piano and orchestra work. Being 
deprived of his beloved music was one 
of his great trials. 

An instance of the brand of uncon- 
querableness that was to stand by him 
later on in Los Angeles was displayed 
one day when he came across a native 
child who had fallen from a tree and 
torn an ugly wound in her abdomen on 
a jagged stick. He had no surgical in- 
struments with him and had to use a 
safety razor blade, a common sewing 
needle and an ordinary cotton thread to 
repair the damage. A few weeks later 
the child was brought to the hospital in 
good condition. 

During the war a temporary substitute 
was sent to take charge of the hospital 
while he came home for treatment, still 
hoping that his hearing could be helped. 
After finding that it could not, he 
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asked the Board to fill his place perma- 
nently, consenting to return for a time 
only, while waiting for the new doctor 
to get ready. Before going this time he 
was happily married “to a girl who 
understands and sympathizes fully but 
who spurs him to his best efforts.” 
What a volume that quotation from his 
mother’s letter tells to those who have 
observed the tremendous influence a 
deaf man’s wife has over him. This 
same mother’s letter pays an equally 
glowing tribute to “Aunt Mary,” who is 
Miss Mary E. Rice of our Votta ReE- 
view family, for her help and encour- 
agement during this period of readjust- 
ment and in helping him to get a start 
in lip reading. How the pathway of 
the handicapped is hedged about with 
kind and loving friends and helpers! 
Should we not think of them as one of 
the large compensations which the 
hendicap brings? 


The young couple spent two more 
years in the Philippines, this time asso- 
ciated with Dr. Case’s sister and her 
husband, Dr. and Mrs. St. Clair. But 
the climate continued to get in its deadly 
work, so in 1921 they returned to Cali- 
fornia to stay. After his return the 
doctor was inclined to think he would 
have to take up something outside the 
medical profession, for the field seemed 
so crowded that there was little chance 
for a deaf man. But his medical educa- 
tion and experience were his only capi- 
tal, so he decided to specialize. He 
studied Bacteriology and Pathology for 
a few months and soon received a good 
position in one of the prominent Los 
Angeles laboratories. He is now in 
charge of his department, and thorough- 
ly established in his chosen field. 

The way up, however, was not with- 
out its discouragements. Shortly after 
he secured his first position the labor- 
atory in which he was employed was 
sold. The doctor who bought it took 
Dr. Case’s place and he was out of work. 
Day after day he went in to Los Angeles 
searching for a place among the labor- 
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atories, and day after day he came home 
without it, knowing that it was only his 
deafness which prevented him from get- 
ting what he asked. But he never com- 
plained. Each evening he would say, 
“Nothing yet, but it’s coming.” And 
come it did, and when it came it was 
far better than the first position. 


A pathologist makes a study of the 
tissues of the body, testing for such 
things as cancer and tumor. A bacteri- 
ologist deals with bacteria and germs. 
There is opportunity in so broad a field 
to do large service for humanity. It is 
the field of an explorer, a discoverer, a 
pioneer in research work. Such special- 
ists often stumble on some important 
remedy for or prevention of disease. 
The subject of medicine is becoming so 
broad that no one person can cover it all. 
Doctors must have the services of these 
specialists because they cannot be 
equipped to dovall the testing themselves, 
nor have they the time for it. The pa- 
tients are sent to the specialist who 
makes the test and determines the line 
of treatment necessary. It is the bac- 
teriologist who tests the drinking water 
of cities to determine its purity. He 
tests the milk supply. He makes blood 
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tests, and, in fact, tests of anything and 
everything which might contain germs. 
A short time ago Dr. Case tested an ° 
It was to be used 
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between the walls of a hospital to deaden 
sound, but the hospital had to be abso- 
lutely sure that it was free from germs. 
He finds a real enjoyment in his work 
and has just refused a good offer as 
head of a clinical laboratory in a Los 
Angeles hospital because he feels that 
his present position holds more of prom- 
ise for the future. 

He has bought and is paying for the 
very pretty suburban home shown in 
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times recently, in this 
department, I have quoted the little 
papers published in schools for the 
deaf. Although their primary purpose 
is to teach printing to the boys in the 
school, they often contain material that 
is extremely helpful to readers. 

One of the most honored men in the 
profession of teaching the deaf is Mr. 
John W. Jones, Superintendent of the 
Ohio School. <A friend of mine, in 
mentioning him recently, told me how 
strongly impressed she was with this 
fact the first time she ever saw him. 
A convention was in progress, and it 
seemed to her that on all sides people 
were seeking Mr. Jones’ advice and de- 
ferring to his opinion. At first she 
thought it was because he was one of 
the older men in the profession, but 
she soon realized that this could not be 
the reason, for others, longer in the 
work than he, were present. By and 
by she asked an acquaintance, “Can you 
tell me why it is that everybody pays 
so much attention to what Mr. Jones 
says? He doesn’t seem to try to lead 
the procession, and he certainly is not 
aggressive.” 
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the accompanying picture.. Here he de- 
lights in his garden and chickens. His 
wife and small boy, Junior, both of 
whom he adores, make for him an ideal 
family life. The readjusted prospects 


are bright and happy ones because of the 
victorious spirit of a man who absolutely 
refused to indulge in self-pity, that con- 
temptible attitude of mind which Dr. 
calls 


Frank Crane so “moral 


slobbering.”’ 


aptly 





“Why,” was the answer, “I think it 
must be because he is so absolutely 
honest. They all know how he loves 
the work, and even among = sincere 
people, his sincerity stands out so plain- 
ly that everything he says carries 
weight.” 

“The Ohio Chronicle” is the little 
paper published at Mr. Jones’ school, 
and he is the editor. In the issue of 
February 2, there was an editorial that 
I want to pass on. Whether you are a 
parent, teacher or friend of a deaf child, 
there is a thought in it for you. 


LET THE BIBLE TALK 

The father of one of the large boys re- 
ported that his son was very disobedient 
while at home during the summer vacation. 
He hardly knew what to do. At last he 
turned to the Bible and found the quotations, 
“Children, obey your parents.” “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” He showed them to 
the boy and that was sufficient. Disobedience 
ended. 

Another boy had fallen into very bad 
habits while on his summer vacation. In 
fact, he had been out of school a whole 
year and had been living in sin. When he 
returned to school he found the restraint 
annoyed him. He did not wish to cause the 
school any trouble, so he decided that he 
would return home and expose himself to 
his old sin. The superintendent was very 
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calm, and handed him the Bible opened at 
the 26th Chapter, llth verse of the Book of 
Proverbs. He asked the boy to read it. 
“As a dog returneth to his vomit so does a 
fool to his folly.” The boy did not quite 
understand it. He knew the meaning of the 
words, but the comparison bothered him. 
The superintendent helped him by saying, 
“You know when a dog is sick and vomits 
he returns by and by and eats his own 
vomit.” The boy said he knew that. “This 
comparison,” said the superintendent, “means 
that the boy who has been foolish and sinful 
and wants to return to living in his old 
sins is like the dog, and the Bible says he 
is a fool.” The deaf boy nodded his head 
and stood in a meditating mood. Then the 
superintendent turned to the third chapter of 
the Book of Proverbs and asked him to 
read the first and second verses. 

“My son, forget not my law; but let thine 
heart keep my commandments; 

“For length of days, long life, and peace 
shall they add to thee.” 

The young man read this very thoughtfully. 
He said he believed both of them, and if 
he went back home he was a fool and worse 
than a dog. He also believed that if he 
kept the commandments and lived a good 
life he would be peaceful, happy, prosperous 
and live longer. 

“What is your 
intendent. 

“IT will not be a fool,” said the boy. “I 
will remain in school and do my work, and 
when I go back home for the summer vaca- 


choice?” said the super- 


tion no temptation can make me_ unhappy 
again.” 
He and the superintendent shook hands, 


and that ended what was about to be a very 
unfortunate career. A new life was started 
and a good man was the result. 

Next month I shall have a splendid 
paper for teachers. This time I want 
to give you a remarkable account of 
what has been done for a little deaf 


girl thousands Of miles away. You all 
know the writer, Mr. John Dutton 


Wright. His success in his school in 
New York has helped the progress of 
speech teaching in other countries as 
well as our own, and now, by his 
accounts of his travels, he is adding to 
our knowledge of educational work 


for the deaf in foreign lands. 
oe 


AN EXCEPTIONAL FATHER 
By Joun D. Wricut 
More than thirty years of contact 
with the families of deaf children has 
accustomed me to the devoted, self- 
sacrificing, intelligent mother taking 


‘world of 
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upon herself the task of leading her 
deaf child out of the darkness of ignor- 
ance and the sorrow of silence into the 
educated speaking people, 
through patient, daily teaching, either 
under the guidance of someone more 
experienced than herself, or working 
out, unaided, the difficult problem. 

But I have had to come to the other 
side of the world, to “Far Japan,” to 
find a father playing this wonderful 
role toward a little deaf child. 

Little Hamako Nishikawa was born 
in January, 1916, in the town of Hachi- 
man in the province of Omi in Japan. 
As she came to be two, and three, and 
even four years of age without learning 
to speak, or to understand what was 
said to her, the family were troubled 
and puzzled. Her father touk her to 
physician after physician, until one of 
them suggested that she might be all 
right in every other way, but was deaf. 

Finally Mr. Nishikawa decided that 
the doctors could do nothing for his 
child and, in October, 1921, he went to 
visit the government school for the 
deaf in Kyoto, the city nearest to his 
home. He found the conditions in that 
institution such that he was very reluc- 
tant to think of sending his little girl 
to a school of that type. No effort was 
made to teach the pupils to speak, and 
the education which they received 
through the sign language and writing 
was very limited. 

Three years and a half ago, when I 
was previously in Japan, I visited the 
Kyoto school and presented them with 
a subscription to the Volta Review. 
On the occasion of Mr. Nishikawa’s 
visit one of the teachers showed him a 
copy of the magazine and there he 
learned of what can be done for a deaf 
child and of the Correspondence Course 
which I have prepared to aid mothers 
of little deaf children in their early 
training at home. 

Having lived for six years in Seattle, 
and having an excellent command of 
English, Mr. Nishikawa at once became 
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HAMAKO NISHIKAWA, OCTOBER, 1923 


a subscriber to the Volta Review and 
to the Correspondence Course which 
he set about putting into practice, doing 
all the work himself and devoting 
nearly all his time to the little Hamako. 

It was in April, 1922, that he began 
this work. The little girl was then 
six years of age and had lived in this 
intelligent family all those years with- 
out acquiring any speech, or under- 
standing of language, or having any 
education. Had matters continued to 
go on in the same way she would have 
grown up to be an uneducated deaf- 
mute. 

On October 5, 1923, Mr. Nishikawa 
lunched with me at the Miyako Hotel 
in Kyoto, and on October 8th I went 


with him to Omi-Hachiman, on- the 
shores of the beautiful Lake Biwa, and 
spent the day largely in observing the 
very successful results of his devoted 
labor with his little daughter. 

I found a serious-faced, intelligent 
little Japanese girl in American dress, 
who shook hands with me in the Amer- 
ican fashion with what was half a 
Japanese bow and half an American 
curtsy. 

She said in Japanese the equivalent of 
“How do you do,” and her father, 
speaking to her naturally, asked her in 
Japanese where I came from, to which 
she distinctly replied, “America.” 

He then asked her many questions in 
Japanese and she replied so well that 
those who were’ with me and understood 
Japanese understood her without diff- 
culty and told me what she said. 

She romps and plays with her six 
brothers and sisters and other children, 
asks innumerable questions, talks con- 
tinually, and is a_ perfectly normal 
little girl except for her deafness. 

Hamako was visiting in the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vories, of the wonderful 
Omi Mission they have created in 
Hachiman, and Mr. Vories took us all, 
including the little deaf girl and her 
father, to see the Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium that is one of the many activi- 
ties of the Mission. I watched Mr. 
Nishikawa painstakingly explaining 
things to the little girl and answering 
her questions, and even I marvelled at 
the amount of Japanese speech and 
lip-reading she had acquired in the 
eighteen months since she began with 
nothing. 

After luncheon Mr. Nishikawa 
showed me the great quantity of lan- 
guage and teaching material he has 
prepared to carry out and to supplement 
the Correspondence Course lessons. It 
was a most impressive and voluminous 
mass, and made very plain one reason 
why the little girl has made such fine 
progress. 

She reads Japanese quite well, and 
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writes it neatly and carefully, keeping 


a little daily journal. She can add, 
subtract, multiply and divide. She 
knows the value of the coins, and can 
conduct simple purchases. 

No sign language or finger spelling 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
USE WITH HIS LITTLE 


A PART OF THE 


HAMAKO 


have been used with her by anyone 
at any time since Mr. Nishikawa 
began to teach her, nor does anyone 
around her know those methods of 
communication. 

One power that Hamako possesses, 
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DAUGHTER, HAMAKO 
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though no use had been made of it 
till work was begun under the guidance 
of the Correspondence Course, is some 
ability to distinguish sounds at short 
range. This power of hearing was 
not enough to enable her to acquire 
speech in the ordinary way, but has 
been made of very great service to her 
by proper training, 

I offered to work with Hamako each 
morning for a few days if Mr. Nishi- 
kawa desired it and could have her 
come to Kyoto, in order to help him 


in correcting the sounds she found 
dificult and in solving such _ other 
problems as he might wish to be 


assisted in. 

He gladly accepted this and in work- 
ing with the little girl I found her very 
keen mentally, eager, persistent, indus- 
trious and retentive. Not knowing 
any Japanese, I was obliged to work in 
English, and I was surprised at the 
readiness with which she grasped the 
points I was trying to make. It would 
be quite possible to teach her English 
rapidly, but I discouraged that as yet, 
because she is to live in Japan, and to 
associate with Japanese, so her first 
need is a complete command of the 
Japanese language. For the present, 
therefore, all her energies should be 
devoted to work in her own language 

It is Mr. Nishikawa’s hope that, as a 
result of what he expects to accomplish 
with his daughter, her success will have 


a real influence in bettering educational 


conditions in Japan for many other 
deaf children. This should certainly be 
possible, and I have no doubt little 
Hamako will eventually have a consid- 
erable part in modifying Japanese meth- 
ods of dealing with deaf children. As 
a matter of fact, if what Mr. Nishikawa 
has already accomplished with his little 
daughter was fully known to the 
Japanese educational authorities, it 
would probably affect their future atti- 
tude toward the problem of the deaf. 

I have urged this exceptional father 
to write for the Volta Review a full 
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account of what he has done for his 
little Hamako, and I hope he will do so 


soon. 
* * * X 


Dear teacher, is it not your turn 
now to send me something to help other 
teachers in their classrooms? 

And dear mother, many other moth- 
ers are eagerly awaiting a word from 
you. 





“OUR” MAGAZINE 

My delay in renewing my _ subscription 
to the Volta Review was not from lack of 
interest but from lack of an address. I 
knew we were going to move, but did not 
know where. 

I do hope that I am not too late to re- 
ceive the December number, for I would 
count it a very real loss to miss one number. 

I am especially glad to have “The Day’s 
Work” added as a department, for it seems 
to me that the economic need of the hard of 
hearing is about the biggest problem,. and 
one on which help is most necessary, and 
will have most lasting results to the whole 
community. 

The “Volta” grows increasingly interesting 
with every number.—G. A., California. 

The Volta Review day by day grows better 
and better.—Mrs. W. E. S. 





NO SECRET ABOUT IT 


A social worker with somewhat more en- 
thusiasm than tact went to call upon Terr- 
ence Shea, night watchman, at his home. 
“I hope, Mr. Shea,” she said, “that you do 
not squander your money in liquor and 
riotous living. I’m trying to interest the 
people of the neighborhood in the new sav- 
ings bank which has just been started. 
May I ask where you deposit your wages?” 

“I’d just as soon tell ye as not,” replied 
Mr. Shea. “’Tis $25 a week I make. When 
I’ve paid the rent, the provisions and the 
grocery bill and the milkman, and bought 
what’s needed for Maggie an’ me five chil- 
dren, I deposit the rest of the money in 
barrels. Mostly, ma’am, I use sugar barrels. 
They’re bigger and hold more. But when I 
can’t get them I makeshift with plain flour 
barrels.—Success. 








“Oh, it is fun to make a boat that will flop side-ways through the waves; it is fun to 


make a wind-mill that will whirl in the grass; it is fun to make an education, it is fun to 


make a fortune. 
by a jolly friend.) 


EAR Strangers and Friends: 

Last New Year’s Eve I was in- 

vited to spend the evening with 
some friends who were going to “watch 
the Old Year out and the New Year in.” 
We played games and then as the hands 
of the clock pointed to twelve, and the 
whistles all over the city blew, we 
stopped our play for a few solemn mo- 
ments, and once again that overpower- 
ing emotion swept through me of some- 
thing very tremendous about to happen. 
But the tenseness soon passed and we 
laughed and toasted the little New Year 
with glasses of gingerale, and nibbled 
sandwiches and cakes rather gleefully. 
In a few moments some guests arrived. 
among whom were the mother and fath- 
er of our hostess. - 1 knew that the 
mother was very hard of hearing and so 
I was immediately interested. After the 
introductions she chose a chair as far 
away from the chattering group as pos- 
sible and sat with her head half turned 
away, looking rather sad. I wanted to 
go over to her and put my arms around 
her and give her some of the happiness 


of which I had so great a share. But | 
could only watch her with pity. One or 


two of the guests tried to persuade 


But most of anything in the world it is fun to make a friend.” 
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her to join us, but no, she would not, 
and when | caught my hostess’ eye, she 
said softly, “She never does. She won’t.” 
So the dear lady sat aside—lonely and 
sad. One day I had a little confidential 
chat with my hostess of that evening. 
and she told me that her mother would 
never join in table conversation, never 
attempt to converse with _ strangers, 
never call upon her neighbors, never 
enter the room when the girls had com- 
peny for the evening. From this course 
she never deviated. She loved her three 
children and attended to their wants as 
best she could, but could not extend her 
friendliness to their friends. Her en- 
joyment was in her home, her books, 
the movies. I was told that she read 
the lips naturally, but did not want to 
take lessons nor to know hard-of-hear- 
ing people, nor join a club. She pre- 
ferred to be lonely, for she was sensitive 
and shy, and her ways had become a 
life-long habit with her. 

Against this picture my memory 
flashed an evening spent as the guest of 
a brilliant society woman whose deaf- 
ness had suddenty shut her off from so- 
cial life. She is not an expert lip-reader 
and is almost totally deaf, and yet she 








































leaves a host of friends and admirers 
wherever she goes. On this particular 
day, she took me to a prominent club in 
New York for luncheon. We met a 
few of her hearing friends, and there 
was in their manner of greeting her a 
deference and touch of admiration as 
indescribable as it was marked. We 
then proceeded to a studio where a 
number of those who are deafened meet 
frequently for lectures, lip-reading prac- 
tice, tea, and the bit of social chatter 
that women love. Here, she was shown 
not only deference and admiration, but 
genuine affection as well, for plants al- 
ways turn toward the sunshine, and here 
she was dearly loved. Perhaps the test 
of this splendid woman’s fortitude was 
best revealed in our drive home that 
evening. Three of us were seated snug- 
ly in a little roadster which her husband 
was driving. We rode for miles along 
a dark highway, the only lights being the 
broad path made by the powerful head- 
lights of the car. Instead of the usual 
silence of such a journey, where lip- 
reading is quite impossible, my hostess 
passed the time by telling us amusing 
anecdotes of her work, of people she had 
met, funny stories she had heard. | 
was right beside her and could hear her 
raised voice. Her husband has good 
ears, and his occasional low chuckle and 
the slight shaking of his shoulders told 
me of his very evident enjoyment. It 
was all so unconsciously done. There 
was nothing forced about her gay chat- 
ter. She was the ideal hostess through 
it all. 

Here is a study of contrasts, not pre- 
sented as an object-sermon, but as two 
ways to obtain happiness, the lonely 
selfish way—and the other. When I 
take an inventory of myself, I find that 
I would rather be shy and reserved— 
take the chair in the corner—because it 
is so embarrassing to have to make a 
friend repeat and repeat; it is so impos- 
sible to follow general conversation at 
the table or in a drawing-room; it is so 
humiliating to discover that you have 
made a remark utterly foreign to the 
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topic under discussion. But I admire 
the hostess who is so absorbed in enter- 
taining her guests and making them feel 
comfortable and gay and stimulated, that 
I try to be more like her, and the reward 
is soon found. Suddenly, you find that 
your friends catch the contagion of your 
ease and are laughing and talking more 
enjoyably. They are attracted by what 
you have to say, by your indifference to 
your handicap, and find no occasion to 
pity you. You can even make them 
envy you—think you have something 
they have missed in life. As the little 
quotation at the head of the Corner says, 
“most of anything in the world it is fun 
to make a friend!” 

The original poem for this month fits 


right in here, so I shall quote it now. 
TODAY 


AnnéA May HuLtMeE 
I've shut the door on yesterday, 
Its sorrows and mistakes; 
I've locked within its gloomy walls, 
Past failures and heartaches. 
And now I throw the key away, 
To seek another room, 
And furnish it with hope and smiles 
And every Springtime bloom. 


No thought shall enter this abode 
That has a hint of pain, 

And envy, malice and distrust, 
Shall never entrance gain. 

I’ve shut the door on yesterday, 
And thrown the key away. 

Tomorrow holds no fears for me, 
Since I have found today. 

We have such stimulating discussions 
in the Ring letters of the Correspond- 
ence Club groups that I feel I must 
share one or two tid-bits with you who 
have not joined—but surely will tomor- 
row. In one letter the George Arliss 
film, ‘““The Man Who Played God,” and 
the magazine articles by Calkins, Bald- 
win and Carolyn Wells, all dealing with 
deafness in some way, were under dis- 
cussion. And one of the Prismatics (as 
this group is called) summed it all up 
delightfully, and frankly. 


“Those discussions of the Arliss film and the 
Calkins, Baldwin and Wells magazine articles 
were splendid. I thought Carolyn Wells was 
a little too grouchy in her attitude. Her 
philosophy was not very helpful to anyone 
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trying to accept conditions without bitterness. 
Of course we sympathize and we know it is 
all true that there is that side to it, but right 
here is the point. A friend of mine who is 
deaf, after reading that article, said: “I like 
that. She is absolutely honest. I get fed up 
on the Ferrall optimism trying to pretend all 
the time there’s nothing much in deafness and 
all that.” (She is, however, one of Mr. Fer- 
rall’s most ardent admirers and gets lifted out 
of the dumps for a few hours after every 
Votta Review arrives.) “Why, you know it is 
the greatest calamity that can possibly befall 
anybody.” And she launched out into a tale 
of woe and bitterness, on and on and so on. 
Oh, hum!!! You know how it sounds and 
nobody enjoys a tale of woe unless it is the 
teller, who, I suppose, gets a sort of martyr- 
like exaltation from his self-pity. But it is 
just that pernicious tendency to self-pity that 
such articles as Carolyn Wells’ are more than 
likely to create. Oh, I am not pretending the 
difficulties are not there! They certainly are, 
but so are the compensations and the humor- 
ous side, and it is about as easy to think of 
the one as the other. And—if there is any 
efficacy in auto-suggestion or the Bible injunc- 
tion to ‘think on these things’ it is surely the 
part of wisdom to stress the good and let the 
evil fall out of our mental make-up as far as 
it will.’ 

You will like the amusing manner in 
which one of the gentlemen in the club 
dismissed a _ certain topic that was 
brought up. 


“At what age is it better to become deaf? 
You will think me an old grouch, but I can’t 
for the life of me become much interested in 
discussions of that sort. I am always re- 
minded of the time when I was in college and 
half a dozen fellows, all suffering from boils, 
were discussing the most comfortable place to 
have them. One boy said he liked his better 
on the body; where it couldn’t be seen, another 
preferred his on the back of his neck where it 
was more comfortable and didn’t lame any of 
the muscles of locomotion, another said he 
would rather have them on his face where 
they were not rubbed by his clothes or his col- 
lar. The discussion closed when another boy 
said with a yawn as he moved away that he 
had found that the only comfortable place to 
have a boil was on the other fellow!” 


I received a letter in answer to my 
January talk which is touched with a 
rather unusual charm, although written 
very spontaneously as you may see. 


“T’ve been reading over your Corner in 
VoLTa and imagin‘ng all the other people who 
might be reading it too, and thinking of how 
much more interested we all are in each other 
since you first started trying to show us how 
to be.... And I’m wishing I had a new 
beginning—or a dream—or an adventure to tell 


you about. Of course, I am having all of 
those right now—but the telling... ! Didn't 
you love that adventuresome letter from the 
writer in Michigan? I wonder if, among her 
many experiences, she ever had this one: the 
head noises do not bother me greatly any 
more either, and sometimes—quite often of 
late—they are not unlike bells chiming away 
off in the distance—and then not so distant— 
until there comes one resounding peal, and the 
little gates that all these years have sort of 
sagged on their hinges, open just so far and 
no farther—why, it seems as if, with that 
final peal, they had flown open wide and 
“all the sounds of the world” were allowed to 
enter—just for a minute. Then the little gates 
swing back again—and the bells are far away. 
This happens very often when I am type- 
writing—and when I am treated to even less 
than a minute of that “infernal din” then I 
know why my family haven’t a higher opinion 
of Oliver Twist’s musical ability.” 





The Friendly Corner is about to at- 
tempt something it has never tried be- 
fore—an dnternational Correspondence 
Club! There can’t be too many mem- 
bers, as the letters would surely get lost, 
but if a large number of applicants ap- 
ply, we can form new groups. I have 
in mind two members from each country 
or colony. Right here you can help, by 
sending in the name and address of 
someone who you know would be inter- 
ested in such a proposition. We will 
employ a language which is familiar to 
each member of the group (or one for 
which a translation can easily be ob- 
tained), probably English and French. 
Would you like to join such a group? 
Then you had better apply at once, for 
the number from this country in each 
group will be only two! Have you a 
Canadian or Mexican or South Ameri- 
can friend who would like to join? Or 
a friend in England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland or some other country I 
have not mentioned? Whoever he or 
she may be, we want someone who is 
deaf or dull of hearing, and who is in- 
terested in international affairs and per- 
haps well informed on what is_ being 
done for the deaf in his or her country. 

The idea for this international club 
came to me in such an interesting way. 
I have had letters from Australia, Eng- 
land, Canada, and Switzerland, regard- 
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ing the Correspondence Club, and each 
one showed so much interest, that a 
Ring letter with national members oc- 
curred to me. Out of this may grow a 
Correspondence Club such as our Amerti- 
can Club of which I have told you so 
much, within each country. Switzerland 
and England have started theirs inde- 
pendently. From this interchange of 
ideas and the promotion of friendliness 
among hard-of-hearing individuals, I 
can foresee much good for the hard of 
hearing and deaf in more concrete ways. 
Such visions I have! 

I shall quote from some of my foreign 
letters to show you why I have such 
strong hopes. 

This is from England, from the Di- 
rector of a League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

Your name has been forwarded to me by 
Miss Mary New some time since, and I 
should be so very glad if you will kindly let 
me have particulars of your Correspondence 
Club. The members of the Correspondence 
Club in the above League are very anxious to 
get in touch with members of your organiza- 
tion, with a view to cordial relations, and a 
widening of interests generally, therefore I 
shall be pleased to hear from you on the mat- 
ter. Thanking you in anticipation. 

Yours sincerely, 
M—L—R. 


And following is the one from Swit- 
zerland, from the head of the Cor- 
respondence Club there: 


“Your letter has been read by all our lead- 
ers; read, commented upon, too, and much ap- 
preciated, as it had a special interest for us 
all. So nice, too, to think that we are twin 
sisters in loving works! born the same month, 
then? I hope that by and by you will be able 
to meet occasionally here and there, if not all, 
on account of the great distances, but a few. 
These meetings have a charm I cannot de- 
scribe. The one we had at Vevey was a suc- 
cess though the sky was gray. We were 
nearly 100 and a few hearing friends who had 
come with our members. The place, situated 
quite near the old church of St. Martin, every 
tourist knows; and a place admirably chosen 
for us, as we could laugh and shout as much 
as we wanted. No one near to hear!’ (Then 
our Swiss friend explains the details of her 
Club Correspondence work and recommends 
friends in Switzerland, France and England 
for the proposed international club.) “Now 
I shall close, wishing you and all our friends 


in America a very good happy winter. May 
we all find in our different parts of the world, 
joy in helping one another, joy and love, real 
love. 

Very gratefully and lovingly yours, F 

This is enough to show you, I believe, 
that there is a very active interest in 
other countries in the work for the hard 
of hearing, and a true feeling of “broth- 
erhood.” 

In closing, please let me remind you 
that if there is any little method or de- 
vice of which you know that will make 
the way of the hard of hearing easier, or 
if you are distressed with some problem 
or perplexity, 1 am always waiting in 
my Corner to greet you. If you wish to 
join a Correspondence Club, write me 
fully about yourself, and be assured 
beforehand of a cordial welcome. If 
you have written a little poem or 
achieved some little success in one line 
or another, send in an account. We 
need your contribution to keep vigorous 
and growing. 

Your sincere friend, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 

Please enclose a _ stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope if you desire a per- 
sonal reply to 1601 35th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 





DEAF GUESTS AT BANQUET HEAR 
ADDRESS BY PHONE 


A network of fine copper wires looped 
around the tables of ninety who were gathered 
at the Waldorf last night at the annual dinner 
for graduates of the Nitchie Lip Reading 
School enabled the audience of deaf persons 
to hear the words of an address delivered 
from the speakers’ table, a distance of about 
twenty-five feet. 

The audiophone, which was the main instru- 
ment used in the demonstration, was employed 
for the first time on this occasion. Ernest E. 
Calkins, of 247 Park Avenue, a graduate of 
the school, spoke into the instrument. It was 
placed on the speakers’ table and connected by 
wire to head phones. 

In the group, which was composed of all 
classes, ranging from those of imperfect hear- 
ing to the totally deaf, about two-thirds of 
the audience raised hands to indicate that the 
words were audible. 

J. H. Wood, head of the research division 
of the Western Electric Company, conducted 
the experiment——New York Tribune. 
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ConpuctTEep By 


ANY people, who write me about 

their occupations, say simply that 

they are engaged in office work. 
It’s true that the office does afford many 
opportunities to deafened people, but I 
wish they would be more specific, as are 
the man and woman whose letters I am 
publishing today. Some lines of office 
work are almost impossible. It’s mighty 
helpful to know all of the details. For 
instance, the woman who wrote the first 
letter seems to be doing work for which 
she is not in any way handicapped by 
her deafness. In fact she has rendered 
a real service to other hard-of-hearing 
people by proving to doubting co-workers 
that they must look to their laurels. The 
man of the second letter, on the con- 
trary, has gotten into work that demands 
much more communication, though the 
deafness is possibly even an asset in the 
concentration demanded for the auditing 
of bills. 


My dear Mr. Job Man: 

After nearly a quarter of a century of 
home-keeping, I was left alone, no longer 
young, with limited resources, and about ten 
per cent of hearing. 

Realizing that sooner or later I would be 
compelled to seek employment, I took a course 
of lip-reading under. a competent teacher of 
the Nitchie method, and progressed rapidly. 

I had had some experience in plain sewing, 
and for one year I made dresses for girls in a 
Children’s Home. With a meager knowledge 
of speech-reading, and the assistance of my 
fellow-workers, wondrously kind, patient wo- 
men, I was able to learn their methods, and 
had no trouble doing my work satisfactorily ; 
but—at the close of the busy season I was 
“laid off.” 

For a time my future looked anything but 
promising. Finally, through the influence of 
a friend, who holds a responsible position with 








—Joe De Yong 
THE Jop MAN 


one of our large banks, I was placed in their 
Audit Department. 

I had always been a good mathematician, 
and while more time was required for me 
than for one of normal hearing to learn de- 
tails, I did not find the work at all difficult, 
and in spite of the auditor’s skepticism as to 
my ability, because of deafness, I “made 
good,” and in a short time I was doing a 
greater amount of work each day than any 
other employee in the department. 

After twenty months of service in the 
Auditing Department, I was transferred to 
one of the bank’s busiest branches, to fill a 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s position. At that 
time I knew little of banks or banking, and 
absolutely nothing of the duties required of 
me. I was not afraid of work, but there were 
so many things to learn; so many responsibili- 
ties to assume, I feared that with my handicap 
I never could hold the position; but I kept on 
trying, chiefly because necessity demanded it. 


What I suffered, through those first trying 
weeks, seems now like some hideous dream. 
Naturally I made mistakes (most humans 


make them; I have noticed that even experts, 
so-called, with two good ears, are not in- 
fallible), and they brought me censure, ridi- 
cule, even contempt. I was made to feel at 
all times that I was most presumptuous even 
to consider” that kind of work!” 

It was then “sink or swim” for me, and 
incidentally, I deemed it a fitting time for my 
own sake’ and for the sake of others like me, 
to convince the skeptics with whom my lot had 
been cast, that the deafened are not necessarily 
feeble-minded, or without brains. I toiled early 
and late; I was scrupulous in the work and care 
of my ledger; studied rules and forms, signa- 
tures and signs, carefully and diligently. I 
kept on the alert at all times, with wide-open 
eyes, and an active brain, letting no opportunity 
pass whereby I might learn something that 
would help me, in any way, to ultimately 
achieve success. Whatever details puzzled me 
and I could not work out by myself, an em- 
ployee outside my own office, who believed in 
me, helped to make clear, and in a few weeks 
I was rewarded when the manager commended 
me for accuracy and speed; two very neces- 
sary qualifications. 

At the end of the first year I won an effi- 
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ciency prize of twenty-five dollars, my salary 
was raised, and a highly-prized letter of con- 
gratulation from the President of the bank 
was received. 

The following year these prizes were in- 
creased to fifty dollars, and again I won, 
competing with forty-nine other branch book- 
keepers, all with faculties unimpaired. For 
more than four years I have maintained the 
highest average that can be reached (ninety- 
nine per cent), winning first prize every 
period, since the awards were offered. I can 
now do anything that has to be done in the 
bookkeeping department of the bank, except 
use the telephone, and have learned to do 
many things outside of my own department. 

Now there is nothing unusual about me; I 
am just an ordinary, middle-aged woman, with 
almost no hearing; only a fair speech-reader, 
trying to be of use in the world, and to make 
the most of what is left to me. It has not 
been easy, but there are no results which are 
worth while in this world, that are not se- 
cured by hard work and persistent effort. 

All these facts have been presented merely 
to show that what I have done, others can do, 
if, with determination to win, they try hard 
enough; and if, which is of equal importance, 
they are given a chance. 

Very truly yours, 


I am takirfg the following from the 
letter of a man who works in a “Traffic 
Bureau.” 


Dear Sir: 

I have been reading your department in the 
Votta REVIEW since its inception and want to 
take this opportunity of commending you for 
the good work you are doing. The work of 
the Leagues in New York City, Chicago and 
elsewhere in this matter of employment, ap- 
pears to indicate an awakening on the part 
of those interested in the welfare of the deaf- 
ened to the fundamental importance of this 
work. “Man does not live by bread alone,” 
‘tis true. On the other hand he can’t live very 
long without the bread or some _ substantial 
substitute. 

If this work in vocational studies and guid- 
ance can just be kept in the hands of folks as 
competent as those appear to be, who are 
leading the movement, what a different out- 
look there will be for the average deafened 
adult in a few years. In the matter of con- 
servation of the hearing alone, there are more 
valuable suggestions in the article of the No- 


“vember number which describes the work of 


the Employment Bureau of the New York 
League, than I have ever received from a half 
dozen of the best aurists (by reputation at 
least), that I have been able to find. When 
the aurists as a class begin to practice what 
they must know, namely that deafness and the 
individual suffering from it, cannot be sep- 
arated, more good will be accomplished than 
by all the “inflations,” which consume so 
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much compressed air. Not that we do not 
appreciate what the really good aurists aré 
doing. 

On this matter of employment I am glad 
to record my own experiences, for whatever 
“statistical” or other value it may have. 

I worked my way through a good university 
before becoming too hard of hearing to get 
along, although my “bad days’ bothered me 
the last three years. Realizing that my hear- 
ing was more apt to become worse than better 
I chose my subjects in the field of accounting, 
as I was taking the General Business or Busi- 
ness Administration Course. I entered a 
Public Accountant’s office, after graduating at 
the university, hoping to be able to get the 
necessary two years’ experience required to 
take the state examination for certified public 
accountant. My “bad days” were too frequent. 
however, as much of the work was “calling” 
figures back and forth, and it doesn’t pay to 
guess at figures. 

When I realized that I could not continue 
and was unable to get a job in my line because 
of my poor hearing, especially as I was unable 
to use the telephone on some days, I changed 
my place of residence and went into a business 
which took me out of doors, hoping to build 
up my health, and so my hearing. This re- 
quired considerable contact with the public; 
which I got by with, by the use of an ear- 
phone. I now realize that it was a mistake to 
put my poor hearing to such an undue strain. 

The war brought difficulties to the business 
in which I was engaged, and not liking it any- 
way, when the shortage of certain materials 
became acute, I had to give it up and find 
something else. 

I then got into the line of work which I am 
still following, that is, freight auditing. I 
learned the business from a genial Irishman. 
who took me on because he needed a man at 
the time, and was very considerate while I 
was cutting my eye teeth. My compensation 
was on a commission basis—a proportion of 
the overcharges in freight shipments, which I 
was able to recover from the railroads. This 
work requires an alert mind, a_ retentive 
memory, perseverance and the ability to know 
when an approximation is enough and when 
an accurate calculation must be made. Freight 
auditing is, of course, only a part of the field 
of freight traffic work, but at the same time, 
to be really proficient at it, requires a wide 
knowledge of rate structures, routing, tariff 
applications, freight classifications, etc. In 
every large city, and of late years, in many 
smaller ones, there is at least one bureau 
doing the class of work which this bureau 
does. The service of the bureau includes 
auditing freight bills for overcharges, filing 
the claims and following them through to col- 
lection, sometimes requiring considerable cor- 
respondence ; answering inquiries as to rates, 
classification, routing, embargoes, etc.; hand- 
ling cases before the State and _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission, i. e., adjustment of 
rates; cases before the classification and rate 
committees of the carriers, etc. 
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One reason why I mention this is, that some 
man who has had railroad office experience 
may know that there are places outside the 
carriers’ offices where he may be able to use 
his experience. 

I am not entirely satisfied with my present 
position, and there is no use in denying that 
my hearing is a handicap to a promotion to 
the higher positions in this field, because they 
require appearance in person before commis- 
sions and committees, where one is under 
great handicap if he is able to operate at all. 
I have had much valuable experience, however, 
which could be used in a position with a firm 
having considerable shipping to handle. 

Lip-reading is a great help to me. I could 
write a long letter on that subject, too, but I 
have already written more than I intended. I 
use an ear phone in the office, but depend on 
lip-reading almost entirely at home, on the 
street, and in shopping. I canot hear the 
sound of the voice at all without my phone, 
but very seldom have to use it in giving direc- 
tions to inquiries on the street or in making 
ordinary purchases at the stores. There is no 
doubt in my mind of the fundamental im- 
portance of lip-reading in the equipment of 
any hard-of-hearing person who wants to get 
on, to say nothing of getting ahead. 
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I might say that the compensation in the 
kind of work in which I am engaged is quite 
generally on a “proportion” basis. Some men 
who make very good incomes, that compare 
well with heads of departments in mercantile 
establishments or large offices, receive their 
compensation entirely on this basis. Of course 
some of them operate their own bureaus. To 
a man who is “quick at figures” it may prove 
a good opening. It is doubtless true, however, 
that some of the “bureaus” would prove un- 
desirable, and they should, of course, be in- 
vestigated beforehand by one seeking a con- 
nection. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
department, to the extent that Mr. Ferrall 
will soon have some converts to his contention 
that deafness is an asset rather than a lia- 
bility, believe me to be 

Sincerely yours, 


Man or woman, and whatever the 
business, there is one thing on which all 
seem: to agree—the value of lip-reading. 
Come, let’s have your experience! 

Write to the Job Man. 


IN MEMORIAM—SALLY BAKER TRIPP 


By SARAH FULLER* 


HE teachers and pupils of the 

Horace Mann School returned to 

their work after the holiday sea- 
son under a shadow that only time can 
remove. 

Miss Sally Baker Tripp, a teacher of 
rare ability, who had served the school 
and its interests with untiring fidelity for 
thirty-five years, was taken suddenly ill 
with pneumonia on the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1923, and although every 
care and attention that medical skill 
could suggest was given, nothing availed 
to check the progress of the disease. She 
died on the following Monday, the last 
day of the year, 1923. The loss of her 
influence, of her wise and careful teach- 
ing and her devotion to every detail of 
her duties, is a calamity to the entire 
school. Born in Boston, of parents 
whose family traditions are of the best 


*Principal Emeritus of the Horace Mann 


Schoc 1. 


that New England possesses, she was 
reared under conditions most favorable 
for the development of her fine inher- 
ited qualities of mind and heart. Her 
father, the late Professor Alonzo Tripp, 
of Boston, was an eminent teacher, lec- 
turer and author. In early life he trav- 
elled in the United States and in Canada. 
He visited Europe in 1835 and again in 
1836 and in 1837. In 1839 and 1840 
he was a student at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and continued his studies for 
two years, at the University of France 
at Paris. In 1847 he visited Europe 
to examine the educational institutions 
of the old world, with letters from Hor- 
ace Mann, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, and 
John Quincy Adams, and secured much 
attention from government officials and 
from the educators of Europe. On his 
return, he was employed by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education to 
lecture before Teachers’ Institutes. He 
had charge, at various times, of a num- 
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ber of institutions in Massachusetts, for 
advanced study. His volume of Euro- 
pean Travel appeared in 1853. It had 
a sale of sixty editions and was highly 
commended by the press of Europe and 
America. 

Into this family of learning and cul- 
ture was born on the twenty-eighth of 
September, 1858, in Boston, Sally Baker 
Tripp. the youngest of three daughters. 
She was educated in the public schools 
of Boston, and after graduation from 
the Normal School began the work of 
her chosen profession, in one of Bos- 
ton’s public schools. Her wisdom, skill 
and faithfulness in following her ideal 
conceptions of a teacher’s duties, as re- 
vealed by her daily practices, attracted 
the attention of school officials, and she 
was sought for service in the Horace 
Mann School. To this school she 
brought the same unconscious influence 
of a life dedicated to truth and holiness, 
and in the spirit of love, she labored 
with unremitting zeal for its highest 
good to the close of her life. 

Miss Tripp’s ~broad sympathies and 
loving thought for deaf persons led her 
to initiate and develop plans for even- 
ing instruction for adult deaf and hard- 
of-hearing persons who, she thought, 
would be cheered and helped if given 
opportunities to practice the art of 
speech-reading under supervision. For 
this purpose she obtained permission 
from the school authorities of Boston to 
occupy a school room in a central part 
of the city, for a limited number of ses- 
sions in each week, from early autumn 
to late spring. Her thorough knowledge 
of her subject and her admirable manner 
of presenting it, with her personal in- 
terest in each and every one of the stu- 
dents, combined to make the evenings 
social conferences as well as periods of 
added power in overcoming difficulties 
that impaired hearing creates. This ex- 
cellent work continued for five years, 
that being the limit of time allowed by 
the School Board for public teachers to 
give instruction in evening schools. 


Regret was expressed at the loss of Miss 
Tripp’s valuable lessons, by all members 
of her classes, among whom were col- 
lege, high and grammar school teachers, 
business men, and women employed as 
wage earners. 

Miss Tripp’s activities for the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing persons did not pre- 
vent her from recognizing and meeting 
the claims of church and State, to which 
she always gladly responded. Her regu- 
lar attendance at church services on 
Sundays and on other occasions, and her 
sympathy with movements for the pro- 
motion of social welfare are evidences 
of her consecrated life. That she did 
her work “as unto the Lord” is abund- 
antly proved by her words when dying, 
“I have done what I could for the 
school, I have done what I could for the 
scholars, I have tried to live for others. 
[ am ready.” 

“Faithful unto death! She was ready 
to ‘receive the crown of life.’” 


NEGLECT OF COLORED DEAF 
CHILDREN 

In our rejoicing over the progress of 
speech teaching in schools for the deaf, 
we overlook the fact that many colored 
children in the segregated schools grow 
to maturity without any effort having 
been made to teach them speech and 
speech reading. Numbers of these chil- 
dren, as in the schools for white chil- 
dren, have some hearing, or have heard. 
Many of them have some speech. Sure- 
ly no one can fail to realize that they 
are not receiving their just due unless 
trained teachers of speech and speech 
reading are provided for them. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in better- 
ing conditions will be the securing of 
trained oral teachers. However, if suf- 
ficient interest can be aroused, there is 
little doubt that a way can be found to 
provide for the thorough training of a 
class of intelligent young colored 
women. If we do not believe in oral 
work for all of these children, at least 
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we must admit the need of it for semi- 
mutes and the semi-deaf. 

The following letter, recently received 
at the Volta Bureau, reveals crowding 
that would horrify us if it existed in the 
average school. Then shall we not do 
what we can to prevent its existence in 
any school? 


The oral and lip-reading classes of our 
school were established and have been oper- 
ated under very unsatisfactory conditions. 
We have too many pupils for our number of 
teachers and through necessity we must em- 
ploy oral and manual methods; then, too, 
our oral department is not separated from 
our manual department, thus the children are 
free to use signs among themselves outside 
the classroom. 

The enrollment in my classroom, most of 
the time, is from twenty to twenty-five 
pupils, including first, second, third and 
fourth grades. 

In addition to the work (until last year). 
I used one period each day, giving instruc- 
tion in lip-reading to semi-mutes from the 
higher grades, and some of these advanced 
pupils have completed Miss Morgenstern’s 
text book on lip-reading and they have done 
much work in Miss Bruhn’s book: however, 
work in the latter was abandoned because of 
a crowded program. 

Despite these handicaps, I sincerely believe 
that the advantages and benefits generally 
apparent among our lip-reading classes and 
the brightest pupils of the groups mentioned 
justify the department. 

For many years I have been teaching deaf 
children, and I am very anxious about their 
welfare. 


Shouldn’t we all think it over? 


A DEAF CHILD OF AVERAGE 
MENTALITY 


Opponents of the oral method frequently 
make the statement that only the child of ex- 
ceptionally high mental qualifications can be 
successfully educated by the oral method. An- 
other demonstration of the falseness of this 
assertion is the following letter, from the 
mother of a totally and congenitally deaf girl, 
in school with hearing children after several 
years at Miss Reinhardt’s school, Kensington, 
Md. She is a child of average mental calibre, 
who has learned to study. Her exceptional 
success in spelling is partly due to the fact 
that her class last year in Kensington was 
given standardized spelling under the super- 
vision of Dr. Bamberger, of Johns Hopkins: 


Dear Miss Reinhardt: 


It is a great pleasure to have Sadie Etta 
home with us. She made us very happy and 
proud of her record in school this past term, 


making the highest average out of a class of 
thirty children, missing only one word in the 
six weeks in spelling. 

Miss Seigars, Sadie Ettas’ teacher, does not 
have any trouble in understanding her. She 
recites in the class with the other children, 
and is often called during the day for recita- 
tion. 


At first we were very uneasy in placing 
Sadie Etta in the public school, but she has 
surpassed all of our anticipations for her. 
The faculty of the high school did not see 
how it was possible for a deaf child to do 
that same work with the hearing children. 
Miss Seigars had the different teachers come 
into her room during recitation. After the 
lesson was over they all considered Sadie Etta 
a wonder. When it was told in chapel that 
she made highest honors in her room it went 
over town like wild fire. 


Why I am writing so much of Sadie Ettas’ 
work is that I know you are still interested in 
her and would rejoice in her success as much 
as we, for it is you and your school that have 
given our daughter the one opportunity of 
being with hearing boys and girls, and there 
are no words of ours that can express our 
deepest gratitude to you and Miss Peck. We 
only wish that it was in our power to place 
every little deaf child in your school for their 
first training and that only lip-reading and 
speech should be given them. 


Always devotedly, 
SALLIE ROSENBERG. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


As announced in the last number of the 
Votta Review, the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will hold a summer program meeting in 1924. 
As this is the first program meeting of the 
organization since the joint convention at Mt. 
Airy in 1920, a large attendance is expected, 
and a program of great interest is in process 
of preparation. It has been definitely de- 
cided to hold the meeting at the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Dr. Harris Taylor, President of the Asso- 
ciation, is the superintendent of this school, 
which is more familiarly called “The Lex- 
ington Avenue School for the Deaf.” The 
dates of the meeting have not been announced 
but it will probably be held about the last of 
June. 

At the request of the Association, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., is offering a 
summer normal course to a limited number 
of oral teachers of deaf children. The wide- 
spread reputation of this school for work of 
the highest quality has already brought many 
applications for enrollment in the class, 
which may be full by the time this notice 
reaches our readers. Would-be entrants 
should act promptly. 
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Officers of the Federation 
HAROLD HAYS, M. D., 
President 


MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE, 
First Vice-President 


DAVID HAROLD WALKER, M.D., | 


Second Vice-President 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, 
Third Vice-President 
MISS JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, 
Recording Secretary 
MISS ANNETTA W. PECK, 
Corresponding Secretary 
WALTER O. SMITH, 
Treasurer 


Constituent Bodies 


Speech Readers Guild of Boston 
Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Lip Readers Club of Cleveland. 
Speech Readers Guild of Cleveland. 
Detroit League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Los Angeles League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Minneapolis League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Speech Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia. 

Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Rochester League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Toledo League for 
Hearing. 

Speech Reading Club of Wash- 
ington. 


the Hard of 





Address all Communications to 
Miss Betty Wright 
Field Secretary 
1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WHITE HOUSE RECEP- 
TION 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge has 

offered to receive the guests of 

the Federation Conference. at 
the White House. 


| spiration ! 








THE FIELD SECRETARY’S| 


MESSAGE | 


| Dear Members of All of the| 


Organizations : 

June! The Conference! Re- 
newal of friendships! New 
friends! New ideas, fresh in- | 
You are coming, } 
aren't you? Reserve the first | 
week in June for the Confer-| 
ence. Talk about the Federa-| 
tion and try to get as many 
people interested as you can.| 
Tell them that an interesting | 
program is being planned. One| 
of the new features of the| 
opening evening meeting will! 
be a ceremonial march of the! 
delegates of the constituent | 
bodies. It is proposed that | 
each constituent body — shall} 
send a banner, and _ this ban- | 
ner be carried by the delegate | 
or delegates. Have you chosen | 
your club colors? If so, will} 
you let us know what they! 
are? If you have not already | 
decided upon the colors, will} 
you not do so at your next 
business meeting? 

Some of you know the beau- 
ties of Washington. All of 
you have said at some time in 
your lives: “I am going to) 
Washington some day. I must! 
see the capital of my country.” | 

June is the time! Ample) 
provision will be made for} 
sight-seeing, and the visitors | 
will find that the members of | 
the Speech Reading Club of 
Washington are eager to show 
them the city. 

The conference will open on 
the evening of June 3rd, and 
continue through the 4th, 5th) 
and 6th. 

Come to the Conference! 
Special papers are being pre- 


pared for you, your friends, 
old and new, are eager to 
greet you, a hearty welcome | 


awaits you! 
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‘ed the movement 


No. 3 

A NEW ORGANIZATION— 
THE SPEECH READERS 
CLUB OF PORTLAND, 


MAINE 
| Congratulations to the new 
organization in Portland! We 
venture to say that perhaps 


this organization can boast of 
more publicity in its brief ex- 
istence than can many of our 
fellow-organizations. “There’s 
a reason”—one of its officers 
is a newspaper woman! Oh! 
the value of being on the “in- 
side’ of things! We have re- 
ceived a large number of 
newspaper clippings telling of 
the meetings and purposes of 
this newly-organized club. It 
is the first club to be formed 
in Maine among those who are 
deafened, and came into exist- 
ence on January 16, 1924. The 
motto of the Club is “To help 


each other and another.” The 
officers are: President, Persis 
Tose: Vice-President, Alice 
McDonald; Secretary, Eliza 
Hannegan: Treasurer, Almena 
Gilliatt. The club has _ insti- 


tuted a Club Day and through 


ithe courtesy of the Y. W. C. 


A. rooms have been secured 
for this purpose. Miss Persis 
Vose will teach a class in lip- 


reading free every Thursday 
evening. 
The following were culled 


from newspaper clippings sent 
by the treasurer: 

“Miss Margaret J. Worces- 
ter, who is passing the winter 
in Montreal, was by unanimous 
vote made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Speech Readers’ 
Club. To Miss Worcester is 
due the credit of having start- 
which cul- 
minated in the organization of 


ithe Speech Readers’ Club. She 


was a pioneer in teachirig lip- 
reading to the hard of hearing 
(Continued on page 142) 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN|own we shall be able to in- 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE |terest more people, both deaf- 
lened and hearing, in our work, 


_Miss| Mabel Lindner, the jand thus be able to be of much 
Executive Secretary _ of the! greater service. What I. find 
DAYTON LEAGUE, is 0” | particularly interesting in this 


an extended leave of absence.| organization is the fact that 
Even though she is far away|both men and women are en- 
from the scene of action at|thusiastic workers. Heretofore 
the present time, we have had/j+ fas seemed to me that this 


interesting news trom her | movement to help the deaf- 
about the League. She sayS:|ened, so new compared with 
The League now occupies! other branches of social serv- | 


rooms on the ground floor. | ice, has been largely a wo- 
There is one large room with) man’s movement.” _ 

a seating capacity of over one| “The dinner at ‘Gray Manor’ 
hundred, and a smaller room, |jast Monday evening was a great 
about 18 by 20 feet, which is| success in every particular. The 


used as sewing room and | occasion was the installation of 
kitchen. — W e have _ installed ‘the new officers, each of whom 
ideal lighting fixtures, are|made a short address. The 


working on a regular speakers’ | sift, so generously made to us 
platform, and expect to secure|/hy the Dictograph Corporation, 
a pulpit from a large down-| of twenty-four hearing devices, 
town church now being razed. | had been kept a secret until 
When the new twenty-four re-|time came for the addresses 
ceiver device is installed we|at the close of the dinner, so 
expect to have our room al yoy can imagine everybody’s 
place where the hard of hear- | surprise and delight.” — : 

ing of Dayton will flock when! fg the Dayton League unique 


we announce our ‘talks’ by! jn having the men as enthu- 
prominent speakers, lectures,! siastic workers as women? 
sermons, concerts, etc. We) Speak up! Success to Mrs. 


are indeed grateful to Mr. Ed- | 
gar Lowe, of the Dictograph 
Products Corporation for mak- 
ing this possible. Mr. Fred! 
A. Shank, our new president, | 
is planning big things.” 

Mrs. Nancy Landon Wilson 
is Executive Secretary, pro tem., 
of the DAYTON LEAGUE. 
She has charge of three week- | 
ly practice classes in lip-read- 
ing at the League. She tells 
us: “In the windows of our 
club rooms there are cards, 
telling the world in large let- 
ters, red and black, who we 
are and what we are there for, 
and inviting all deaf people to 
come in and get acquainted 
with us, and enroll in our free 
lip-reading classes. There are 
also in the window many arti- 
cles, plain and fancy, made for 
sale by deafened women, and 
which we handle on a commis- 
sion basis. Others of the arti- 
cles displayed are made by the 
members of our Thursday af- 
ternoon sewing circle, the pro- 
ceeds going to our slowly but 
steadily growing Community 
House Fund, which amounts 
now to almost $1,200. A home 
of ouf own is our dream. We 
feel sure that when we get 
into an attractive home of our 


Wilson in her new position! 


dream come true soon! 


"(Continued from page 141) 


tion a group of her pupils 
originated the meetings for 
practice and mutual help and 
the Club is the outcome.” 


Club in line with the work of 
other clubs is to work not only 
in a social way to help their 
members, but also to help in 
adjusting their lives to new 
conditions. 

“For the present the Port- 
land Club will specialize on 
social and educational features 
but if the enthusiasm of the 
members is a criterion of suc- 
cess, other activities and de- 
velopments will follow as they 
|have done in other places.” 

Portland has stepped into 
line! What a fine start it has 
made! It has the best wishes 
of all of the organizations. 

The copies of the Proceed- 
ings of the Chicago Confer- 
ence have not yet been deliv- 
ered to us by the printers. The 
delay has been unavoidable. 
Your copy will reach you as 
soon as possible. 





May the Community House | 


in this city and at her sugges- | 


“The plan of the Portland | 


al 


THE BOSTON GUILD 


The latest Bulletin of the 
| SPEECH READERS’ GUILD 
‘OF BOSTON states that on 
January 11 the GUILD cele- 
brated its eighth birthday 
party. Gifts were opened by 
ithe President. The generous 
spirit of the members was ex- 
pressed; 20 gifts for the 
House were received and $268 
in checks and cash were given, 
| Miss Bertha Rice writes: “A 
generous souled member has 
'given the Guild a beautiful set 
|of Mah Jongg, and the Feder- 
ation Committee are commer- 
‘Cializing it to their profit, as 
well as to the pleasure of 
| those who want to play.  Les- 
sons are given at the rate of 
| four for $3.00 or single lessons 
;may be obtained, if one pre- 
| fers, at $1.00 each. When not 
|in use, the Mah Jongg set may 
|be rented, for use in the Guild 
'House only, at 50 cents an 
evening. So you see our ener- 
|getic committee have no inten- 
ition of letting our Federation 
|dues become overdue, as all re- 
|ceipts from the use of Mah 
| Jongg are for that purpose.” 

How do you make the 
/money for your Federation 

Here’s an idea! 


| dues? 
Boston Evening 





The Tran- 
script of January 31 gives an 
‘interesting description of the 
Exhibit of a Priceless Collec- 
ition of Antiques at the Guild. 
|Members of the Hospitality 
and Exchange Committees 
dressed in garments worn by 
|their grandmothers or great- 
| grandmothers, some of the cos- 
jtumes dating back to nearly 
100 years ago.: There were 
‘paisley dresses displayed on 
|forms with “pumpkin hoods”: 
isome beautiful specimens of 
|Colonial embroidery, including 
infants’ dresses, gowns, caps, 
jand handkerchiefs as large as 
|the modern guest towel; me- 
|morial bouquets of hair, sam- 
|plers, fans, jewelry, silk patch- 
work, dolls, bead bags and 
parasols. There was also a 
flag of thirteen stars made by 
the women of Weymouth. A 
rare bit of Turkish embroidery 
was declared by experts to be 
the only one of its kind in ex- 
istence. The priceless collec- 
|tion also included a cash book 
belonging to the Piccolomini 
| (Continued on page 143) 
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THE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 
KEEPS MOVING 


Mrs. Pote, the correspondent 
of the ST. LOUIS LEAGUE, 
keeps us posted. She writes: 
“The League has been incor- 
porated and now we feel very 
businesslike, and have applied 
for admission to the Com- 
munity Council with the view 
of becoming a member of the 
Community Budget. The 
League has also organized a 
Men’s Club to meet the first 
Saturday evening of 
month. 

“A birthday party is given| 
at the League rooms the last} 
Saturday evening in each) 
month by the members whose | 
birthdays fall in 


ty-six members attended the 
party to wish them many more 
returns of the day. The first 


thing on the program was a| 


guessing game. Forty pictures 
of notables, mostly cut from 
magazines and newspapers, of 
men and women noted in liter- 


ature, sports, politics and 
sciences, were pinned to a| 
large screen. Each picture 
was numbered with a _ large 


number cut from a calendar. 


The members were given pen-| 


cils and paper. One member 
handed in a perfect list and 
quite a number missed but one 
or two names. 

“On February 2nd 
sale was held in_ the 
rooms, where cakes, pies, 
candy, bread, doughnuts and 
buns donated to the League 


a food 
club 


were sold. About thirty dol- 
lars was realized from the 
sale. 

“A member of the League, 
Mr. V. F. Christen, has in- 
stalled his radio in our club 
rooms and the members are 


enjoying a treat. Some who 
are not able to hear over the 
telephone can hear over the 
radio.” 

New York and St. Louis 
are our radio fans among the 
constituent bodies. What un- 


told pleasure their members 


enjoy when they “listen in!” 


THE 


is already making plans for 
the Conference to be held here 
in June. At a recent meeting 


each | ton!” 


that month. | 
In January there were four to| 
celebrate their birthdays. Thir-| ment - 
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of the Club it was decided that 
the club must have colors to 
wave for’ the Federation. 
After much deliberation and 
casting of ballots, green and 
gold were chosen. Plans are 
now being made by the YEL- 
LOW JACKETS (a group of | 
|young people within the Club), | 
ito make money to buy a green| 
and gold banner. 

The members of the Wash- | 
ington Club are eager to wel-| 
come you in June. Let your} 
|slogan be: “On to Washing- | 








| cgiitesiimceeinsidanaiias 
THE 
JERSEY CITY LEAGUE 
GIVES AN UNUSUAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Mrs. Clara Laterman tells | 
us about a unique entertain- | 
“The HAT PARTY | 

and PLAYLET given by the| 
| ENTRE NOUS CLUB of the| 
| LEAGUE proved to be a very) 
successful innovation. This re- | 
cent entertainment was con-| 
ducted by sending out invita-| 
tions asking our members and 
friends to come to the Hat 
|Party and each one was re- 
quested to bring a cast-off hat 
securely wrapped and _ thirty- | 
five cents for admission. The | 
first part of the evening was | 
given to a  playlet_ entitled 
FADS AND FANCIES. An 
improvised stage occupied one 
half of our large club room, 
and was arranged as a_fash- 
ionable niillinery shop. The 
ENTRE NOUS members took 
the parts of salesladies and 
customers. Judging from the| 
applause with which the audi- | 
ence expressed its enjoyment, | 
the play was a decided hit and 
the girls were gratified by the | 
manner in which their efforts 
were received. After the play- 
let, the hats which were col- 
lected at the door, were dis- 
tributed, and when the lights 
were dimmed each put on the 
hat he or she received. When 
the lights went on again, much | 
amusement was afforded by| 


Especially good were the drol! 
mimicries of Mrs. Agnes Ben- 
son, the moving picture star, 
who bubbled over with tem- 
perament. The Irish brogue of 
Mrs. May Dohm was too good 
to be an imitation. The fetch- 
ing hauteur of Miss_ Ethel 
Byrnes as the designer, the 
touching grief of Gertrude 
Millidge as the dashing young 
widow and the superior con- 
descension of Ruth Day as the 
saleslady added to the effec- 
tiveness of the playlet which 


;concerned the foibles and friv- 


olities of the fair sex on the 


'trail of the spring hat.” 


Why not have a Hat Party 


| and see if your old hat fits 
|/someone else? 


Then all of 
the hats could be gathered 
later for a rummage sale! 
Two chances to make some 
money! 

(Continued from page 142) 
family (Italian nobles), bear- 
ing the date of 1473; a Keats’ 
manuscript, letters from royal 
governors, Robert and _ Eliza- 
beth B. Browning, and other 
poets of renown. 

Boston may well feel proud 
of its priceless collection. An 
antique exhibit in historical 
Boston is a round peg in a 
round hole. 

Because of a protracted ill- 
ness, Mrs. James F. Norris 
(Anne C.) beloved Secretary 
of the Guild, has tendered her 
resignation to the Board of 
Directors. 

Much regret has been ex- 
pressed over the continued 
illness of Mrs. Norris. May 
she soon be able to resume 
her work. 


Letters are received every 
day asking various kinds of 
questions. Our “Question Box” 
is filling, and we will let you 
share the questions and an- 
swers soon. If you have a 
question you would like to ask, 
will you not do so? We want 
the News Letter to be a me- 


the fits and misfits. Then there | lium for the exchange of ideas. 


judge selected the two most 
comical hats, and the prizes | 
were awarded.” 

One of the Jersey 


|playlet said: 
| “The entire 
‘itself with 


cast acquitted | 
honors to spare. 


was a grand march and the | 


Do you know the purposes and 
aims of the Federation? Do 
you know what it has accom- 
plished? How many organiza- 


City| tions are there for the hard of 
papers in commenting upon the | hearing in the United States? 


How many ,organizations have 
employment bureaus? Watch 
our “Question Box.” 
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The ides of March are come. 
—Shakespeare. 

For years I have wondered what the “Ides 
of March” meant. Lately my curiosity be- 
came so intense that I looked in the dictionary 
to find out. Imagine my surprise to discover 
that the expression means simply “March 
fifteenth’—payday! Who would have thought 
Shakespeare or Julius Caesar interested in 
such material things. The study of history 
is truly very interesting. 

The “Ides” are also the, or is also the, 8th 
day after Nones. Next year I am going to 
look up ‘“Nones’” in the dictionary. “Learn 
one thing each year,” is the motto of Volts. 





TRUE 

Some years ago I was attending practice 
classes at the Washington School of Lip- 
Reading with a young lady who is now an 
instructor in—well, ina famous Eastern school 
of speech-reading. At that time she taught 
Sunday school as an avocation. One Sunday 
she was telling her small pupils the story of 
Elisha and his journey to Bethel, and how the 
children made fun of him. She explained to 
them how the children were punished when 
two large bears came out of the woods and 
ate forty-two of them. 

“Now, children,” she said, wishing to im- 
press on their young minds the importance of 
a proper respect for their elders, “what does 
this story teach us?” 

“Please, Miss C—,’ answered one of the 
little girls, promptly, “it shows us how many 
children two bears can eat.” 


EDITOR REFUSED TO 
THES “JOLT 

It was late at night. No one seemed to be 
about, and the poor woman, making her first 
ocean trip, was very, very sick. She thought 
that if she could only get up to the deck for 
a few minutes, the fresh air would help her 
recover. So, quite scantily clad, she made her 
way out of her room and started to crawl up 
the steps. She was entirely too sick to walk. 
Half way up the stairs, she met an equally 
seasick man, coming down. She gave a feeble, 
very feeble, scream of embarrassment. 

“Do not worry, my dear madam,” groaned 
the man, very, very feebly, too. “I shall never 
live to tell about it.’ 


THE PRINT 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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WHAT WONDERFUL LIP-READERS 
THEY WOULD MAKE! 

I have just been reading a note about the 
common house fly, and the fearful and won- 
derful way in which it is constructed. The 
fly is able to see on all sides at once. His eye 
is so constructed that he can see in six direc- 
tions at the same time. Under a magnifying 
glass the fly’s eye shows a number of six-sided 
faces, turned in different directions; from each 
of these the fly is able to see as well as from 
a separate eye. What miraculous speech read- 
ers they would make—perhaps I should say, 
do make! 





SPEAKING OF MATRIMONY 

A lady was showing her little girl a beau- 
tiful new silk dress which had just arrived 
from the dressmaker. She was a mother who 
always tried to improve each opportunity for 
imparting useful knowledge to her offspring. 
So she said, holding up the dress: “You know, 
dear, all this was given up by a poor worm.” 

The little girl looked puzzled for a moment. 
Then she asked: “Do you mean _ daddy, 
mother ?” 

A popular New England teacher of speech- 
reading who visited the Old World some time 
ago, was telling of her trip, and mentioned 
that on the voyage back she had seen two 
whales, a cow and a calf. 

“How remarkable that was!” exclaimed an 
old lady, who was listening. 

“Why, there doesn’t seem to be anything 
especially remarkable about that,’’ said a 
friend. “Whales are sometimes seen from 
the large ocean ship.” 

“IT understand about the whales,” replied 
the old lady, “but what puzzles me is how the 
cow and calf got way out there on the ocean. 
I should think they would have drowned.” 








LINES ON SEEING “JAF” AT A 
LUNCHEON: 
Canary birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch; 
And as for the poodles, 
They tell me the noodles 
Have chickens and cream for their lunch. 
But there’s never a question 
About MY digestion— 
ANYTHING does for me! 
—C. E. Carryl. 
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